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CHAPTER I. 
YHE TROUBLE IN THE ORCHARD. 

i I, there, Duncan Woodward !" I called out. 
“What are you do- 
ing in Widow Can- 

by's orchard?" 

“None of your business, 
Roger Strong,” replied the 
only scion of the wealthiest 
merchant in Darbyville. 

“You are stealing her 
pears,” I went on. 

“No such thing.” 

“But you are. Your 
pockets are full of them.” 

“See here, Roger Strong, 
just you mind your own 
business and leave me 
alone.” 

“Tam minding my busi- 
ness," I rejoined warmly. 

“ Indeed!" And Duncan 
put as much of a sneer as 
was possible in the word. 

“Yes, indeed. Widow 
Canby pays me for taking 
care of her orchard, and that 
includes keeping an eye on 
these pear trees,” and I ap- 
proached the tree upon the 
lowest branch of which Dun- 
can was standing. 

“Humph! You think 
you're mighty big!” he blus- 
tered, as he jumped to the 
ground, 

“No, I don’t, Duncan,” 

“Yes, you do. What right 
has a feliow like you to talk 
to me inthis manner? You 
are getting too big for your 
boots.” 

“IT don’t think so, I'm 
guarding this property and I want you to hand 
over what you've taken and leave the premises, 
I retorted, for I did not fancy the style in which I 
was being addressed. 

“Pooh! Do you expect me to pay any attention 
to that?” 











“You had better, Duncan, 
may get into trouble.” 

“Who'll get me into trouble—you?” 

“No, you'll get yourself.” 

“I suppose you intend to tell the widow what 
T've done.” 

“I certainly shall; unless you do as I've told 
you to.” 


If you don't you 


Duncan bit his lip. 

“ How do you know but what the widow said I 
could have the pears,” he ventured. 

“If she did it's all right,” I returned, astonished, 
not so much over the fact that Widow Canby had 
granted the permission, as that such a high toned 
young gentleman as Duncan Woodward’ should 
desire that privilege. 

“You've no business to jump at conclusions,” he 
added sharply. 

“If I judged you wrongly, I beg your pardon, 
Duncan. I'll speak to the widow about it.” 





“ FIRST OF ALL | WANT YOU TO GET DOWN ON YOUR KNEES AND APOLOGIZE TO ME FOR 


YOUR CONDUCT TH!S MORNING.” 


I began to move off towards the house. Duncan 
hurried after me and caught me by the arm. 

“You fool you, what do you mean?” he de- 
manded. 

“T'm going to fiud out if you are telling the 
truth.” 

“Isn't my word enough?” 

“Tt will do no harm to ask," I replied evasively, 
not caring to pick a quarrel, and yet morally sure 
that he was prevaricating. 

“So you think I'm telling you a lie? I've agood 
mind to give you a sound drubbing,” he cried, 
angrily. 

Duncan Woodward had many of the traits of a 
bully about him. He was the only son of a widower 
who nearly idolized him, and, lacking a mother's 





guiding influence, he had grown up wayward in the 
extreme, 

He was a tall, well built fellow, strong from coh- 
stant athletic exercise, and given, on this account, 
to having his way among his associates, 

Yet I was not afraid of him, Indeed, to tell the 
plain truth, I was not afraid of anyone. For eight 
years I had been shoved in life from pillow to post, 
until now threats had no terrors for me. 

Both of my parents were dead to me. My mother 
died when I was but five years old. She was of a 
delicate nature, and, strange as it may seem, I am 
inclined to believe that it 
was for the best that her 
death occurred when it did, 
The reason I believe this is 
because she was thus spared 
the disgrace that came upon 
our family several years 
later. 

At her death my father 
was employed as head clerk 
by the firm of Holland & 
Mack, wholesale provision 
merchants of Newark, which 
was but a few miles from 
Darbyville. 

We occupied a handsome 
house in the center of the vil- 
lage. Our family besides my 
parents and myself con- 
tained but one other member 
—my sister Kate, who was 
several years my senior, 

‘When our beloved mother 
died Kate took the manage- 
ment of our home upon her 
shoulders, and as she had 
learned, during my mother's 
long illness, how everything 
should be done, our domestic 
affairs ran smoothly. All 
this time I attended the 
Darbyville school, and was 
laying the foundation for a 
commercial education, in- 
tending at some later day to 
follow in the footsteps of my 
father. 

‘Two years passed, and 
then my father’s manner 
changed. From being bright 
and cheerful towards us he became moody and 
silent. What the cause was I could not guess, and 
it did not help matters any to be told by Duncan 
Woodward, whose father was also employed by 
Holland & Mack, that ‘some folks would soon 
learn what was what, and no mistake.” 

At length the thunderbolt fell. Returning from 
school one day I found Kate in tears. 

“Oh, Roger!" she burst out. ‘ They say father 
has stolea money from Holland & Mack, and they 
have just arrested him for a thief! 

The blow wasa terrible one. I was but a boy of 
fourteen, and the news completely bewildered me. 
I put on my cap, and together with Kate, took the 
first train to Newark to find out what it all meant. 

We found my father in jail, where he had been 
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placed to await the action of the grand 
jury. It was with difficulty that we ob- 
tained permission to see him, and ascer- 
tained the facts of the case. 

The charge against him was for rais- 
ing money upon forged checks, eight in 
number, the total amount being nearly 
twelve thousand dollars. The name of 
the firm had been forged, and the money 
collected in New York and Brooklyn. I 
was not old enough to understand the 
particulars. 

My father protested his innocence, but 
it was of no avail. The forgery was de- 
clared to be his work, and, though it 
was said that he must have had an ac- 
complice to obtain the money, he was 
adjudged the guilty party. 

‘‘Ten years in the State’s prison.” 
That was the penalty. My father grew 
deadly white, while as for me my very 
heart seemed to stop beating. Kate 
fainted, and two days later the doctor 
announced that she had a bad attack of 
brain fever. 

Two months dragged slowly by. Then 
my sister was declared to be out of dan- 
ger. Next the house was sold over our 
heads, and we were turned out upon the 
world, branded as the children of a thief, 
to get a living as best we could. 

Both of us would willingly have left 
Darbyville, but where should we go? 
The only relation we had was an uncle— 
Captain Enos Moss—and he was cn an 
extended trip to South America, and 
when he would return no one knew. 

All the friends we had had before de- 
serted us. The girls ‘‘turned up their 
noses" at Kate—which made my blood 
boil—and the boys fought shy of me. 

I tried to find work, but without suc- 
cess. Even in places where help was 
wanted excuses were made to me—triv- 
ial excuses that meant but one thing— 
that they did not desire any one in their 
employ who had a stain upon his name. 

Kate was equally unsuccessful; and 

we might have starved but fora lucky 
incident that happened just as we were 
ready to give up in despair. 
* Walking along the road one day I saw 
Farmer Tilford's bull tearing across the 
field toward a gate which had been acci- 
dentally left open. Widow Canby, ab- 
sorbed in thought and quite uncon- 
scious of the danger that threatened 
her, was just passing this gate, when I 
darted forward and closed it just a 
second before the bull reached it. I did 
not consider my act an heroic one, but 
the Widow Canby declared that I was 
a brave boy indeed, and thanked me 
profusely. 

She presently started on her way 
home, and I continued on my journey 
towards Newark, where I intended to 
make a final search for work. 

On the outskirts of the city I came 
across a red object lying in the middle 
of the road. I picked it up, and found 
it was a pocketbook. It contained ninety 
dollars in bills and a card bearing the 
name: 

HANNAH B. Canpy. 

With my find tucked safely away in 
my jacket pocket, I hurried back to 
Darbyville. I found the widow much 
agitated over her loss, and she was over- 
joyed to have her money returned. 

**You are not only a brave boy, but 
an honest one as well,” she said. ‘‘ Who 
are you?” 

I told her, coloring as I spoke. But 
she Jaid a kindly hand upon my shoul- 
der. 

‘* Even if your father was guilty you 
are not to blame,” she said. 

Then she made me tell her all about 
myself, and about Kate, and the hard 
luck we were having. 

The Widow Canby lived in an old 
fashioned house, surrounded on three 
sides by orchards several acres in ex- 
tent. She was well to do, but made no 
pretense to style. Many thought her 
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extremely eccentric, but that was only 
because they did not know her. 

The day I found her pocketbook she 
made me stay to supper, and when I left 
it was under promise to call the next 
day and bring my sister along. 

This I did, and a long conversation 
took place, which resulted in Kate and 
myself going to live with the widow—I 
to take care of the garden and the 
orchards, and my sister to help with the 
housekeeping, for which we received 
our board and joint wages of fifteen 
dollars per month. 

We could not have fallen into better 
hands. Mrs. Canby was as considerate 
as one would wish, and had it nct been 
forthe cloud upon our name we would 
have been content. 

But the stain upon our family was a 
source of unpleasantness to us. I fully 
believed my father innocent, and I won- 
dered if the time would ever come when 
his character would be cleared. He was 
still in prison, and had yet nearly ten 
vears tuserve—a period I thought would 
never come to an end. 

My duties around Widow Canby'’s 
place were not onerous, and I had plenty 
of chance for self improvement. I had 
finished my course at the village school 
in spite of the calumny that was cast 
upon me, and now | continued my stud- 
ies in private whenever the opportunity 
offered. 

I was leoked down upon by nearly 
every one in the village. To strangers 
I was pointed out as the convict's son, 
and people reckoned that the ‘‘ Widder 
Canby wasn't right sharp when she took 
in them as wasn’t to be trusted.” 

I was not over sensitive, but these re- 
marks, which generally reached my ears 
sooner or later, made my blood boil. 
What right had people to look down on 
my sister and myself? It was not fair 
to Kate and me, and I proposed to stand 
it no longer. 

It was a lovely morning in September, 
but I was in no mood to enjoy the bright 
sunshine and clear air that flooded the 
orchard. I had just come from the 
depot with the mail for Mrs. Canby, and 
down there I had heard two men pass 
opinions on my father’s case that were 
not only uncharitable but unjust. 

I was therefore in no frame of mind to 
put up with Duncan Woodward's ac- 
tions, and when he spoke of giving me 
a good drubbing I prepard to defend 


myself. 

‘Two can play at that time, Duncan,” 
I replied. 

‘*Ho! ho! Do you mean to say you 


can stand up against me ?” he asked de- 
risively. 

‘*I can try,” I returned stoutly. ‘‘I’m 
sure now that you have no business 
here.” 

‘Why, you miserable little thief ——” 

“Stop that! I'm no thief, if you 
please.” 

‘Well, you’re the son of one, and that's 
the same thing.” 

‘*My father is innocent, and I won't 
allow any one, big or little, to call him 
a thief," I burst out. ‘* Some day he will 
be cleared.” 

** Not much!” laughed Duncan. 
father knows all about the case. 
tell you that much.” 

‘Then perhaps he knows where the 
money went to,” I replied quickly. ‘I 
know he was very intimate with my 
father at that time.” 

Had I stopped to think I would not 
have spoken as I did. My remark made 
the young man furious. 

“I'll choke you to death!” he cried, 
glaring at me. 

‘*No, you won't. And let me tell you 
that you are athief. You have stolen 
those pears, and I shall tell the Widow 
Canby all about you.” 

I had hardly spoken before Duncan 
hit me a stinging blow on the forehead, 


ae My 
I can 


and, springing upon me, bore me to the 
ground. 





CHAPTER IT. 
THE ASSAULT ON THE ROAD. 
KNEW Duncan Woodward would 
not hesitate to attack me. He was 
a much larger fellow than myself, 
and always ready to fight any one he 
thought he could whip. 

Yet I was not prepared for the sudden 
onslaught that had been made. Had I 
been I might have parried his blow. 

But I did not intend to be subdued as 
easily as he imagined. The blow on 
my furehead pained nota little, and it 
made me mad ‘‘clear through.” 

‘* Get off of me!" I cried, as Duncan 
brought his full weight down upon my 
chest. 

‘Net much? Not until you promise 
to keep quiet about this affair,” he re- 
plied. 

‘‘T'll promise no such thing,” I re- 
torted. 

‘* You'd better, unless you want the 
worst drubbing you ever had.” 

“Tf you don't get off you'll be mighty 
sorry,” was my reply, as I squirmed 
around in an effort to throw him off. 

Suddenly he caught me by the ear, 
and gave that member a twist that 
caused me to cry out with pain. 

‘“*Now will you do as I say?” he de- 
manded. 

‘* No.” . 

Again he caught my ear. But now I 
was ready for him. 

It was useless to try toshake him off. 
He was too heavy and powerful for 
that. SoI brought asmall, but effect- 
ive weapon into play. 

The weapon was nothing more than a 
pin that held together a rent in my 
trousers made the day previous. With- 
out hesitation I pulled it out and ran it 
a good half inch into his leg. 

The yell he gave would have done 
credit to a wild Indian, and he bounded 
a distance of several feet. 

I was not slow to take advantage of 
this movement, and in an instant I was 
on my feet and several yards away. 

Duncan's rage knew no bounds. He 
was mad enough to ‘‘ chew me up,” and 
with a loud exclamation he sprang after 
me, aiming a blow at my head as he did 
So. 
I dodged his arm, and then, gathering 
myself together, landed my fist fairly 
and squarely upon the tip of hisnose, a 
blow that knocked him off his feet and 
sent him rolling to the ground. 

To say that I was astonished at what 
I had done would not express my entire 
feelings. I was amazed, and could 
hardly credit my own eyesight. 

Yet there he lay, the blood flowing 
from the end of his nasal organ. He 
was completely knocked out, and I had 
done the deed. 

I did not fear for consequences. I felt 
justified in what I had done. But I 
wondered how Duncan would stand the 
punishment. 

With a look of intense bitterness on 
his face he rose slowly to his feet. The 
blood was running down his chin and 
there were several stains upon his white 
collar and his shirt front. If a look 
could have crushed me I would have 
been instantly annihilated. 

“1 1] kill you for that!” he roared. 
‘Roger Strong, I'll get even with you if 
it takes ten years!” 

‘‘Do what you please, Duncan Wood- 
ward,” I rejoined. ‘I don't fear you. 
Only beware how you address me in 
the future. You will get yourself into 
trouble.” 

‘‘T imagine you will be the one to get 
into trouble,” he returned insinuatingly. 

‘‘How so? Ionly hit youin self de- 
fense.” 

‘Never mind. I said I'd get even and 
I will.” 


‘* I'm not afraid. But—hold up there?” 

For Duncan had begun to move off 
towards the fence. 

‘*What for?” 

‘‘T want you to hand over the pears 
you picked.” 

‘*T won't.” 

‘* Very well. 
to Mrs. Canby.” 

Duncan grew white. 

“Take your confounded fruit,” he 
howled, throwing a dozen or more of 
the luscious pears at my feet. “If I 
don't get even with you my name isn't 
Duncan Woodward!” 

And with this parting threat he turned 
to the fence, jumped over, and strode 
down the road. 

In spite of the seriousness of the af- 
fair I could not help but laugh. Dun- 
can had no doubt thought it a greatlark 
to rob the widow’s orchard, never 
dreaming of the wrong he was doing or 
of the injury to the trees. Now his 
nose was swollen, his clothes soiled, and 
he had suffered defeat in every way. 

I knew he intended to take part in 
some tableaux at the public hall that 
evening, and I could well imagine what 
a sorry looking figure he would cut. 

I had no doubt that he would do all in 
his power to get even with me. He 
hated me and always had. At school I 
had surpassed him in our studies, and 
on the ball field I had proved myself a 
superior player. I do not wish to brag 
about what I did, but it is necessary to 
show why Duncan disliked me. 

Nor was there much love lost on my 
side, though I always treated him fairly. 
The reason of this was plain. 

AsI have stated, his father, Aaron 
Woodward, was at one time a fellow 
clerk with my father. At the time my 
father was arrested, Woodward was one 
of his principal accusers. Duncan had, 
of course, taken up the matter. Since 
then Mr. Woodward had received a 
large legacy from a dead relative in 
Chicago, or its suburbs, and started the 
finest general store in Darbyville. But 
his bitterness towards us still cantin- 
ued. 

That this man knew something about 
the money that had been lost or stolen 
I did not doubt, but how to prove it 
was a difficult problem that I had pon- 
dered many times without arriving at 
any satisfactory conclusion. 

I watched Duncan out of sight and 
then turned and walked slowly towards 
the house. 

‘* Roger!” 

It was Mrs. Canby who called me. 
She stood on the side porch with a let- 
ter in her hand. 

‘*You want me?” 

‘“Yes, [have quite important news,” 
she continued. ‘' My sister in Norfolk 
is very ill, and I must go to her at once. 
I have spoken to Kate about it. Do 
you think you can get along while we 
are gone?” 

‘Yes, ma'am. How long do you ex- 
pect to be away?” 

‘If she is not seriously ill I shall be 
back by day after tomorrow. You can 
hitch up Jerry at once. The train leaves 
in an hour.” 

‘I'll have him at the door in five min- 
utes.” 

“And, Roger, you and Kate must 
take good care of things while I am 
gone. There are several hundred dol- 
lars locked up in my desk. I would 
take the money to the bank in Newark, 
only I hate to lose the time.” 

‘‘T reckon it will be safe,” I replied, 
“Tl keep good watch against burglars.” 

‘“Do you think you can handle a pis- 
tol ?” she went on. 

“T think I could,” I replied with all 
the interest of the average American 
boy in firearms. . 

“There is a pistol up stairs in my 


Then I'll report the case 


-bureau that belonged to Mr. Canby. I 


will let you have that, though of course 
i guess you won't need it.” 

** Is it loaded ?” 

‘* Yes; I loaded it last week. I will lay it 
out beforeI go. Bevery careful with it.” 

‘¢T will,” I promised her. 

I hurried down to the barn, and in a 
few moments had Jerry hooked up to 
the family turnout. As I was about to 
jump in and drive to the house a man 
confronted me. 

He was a stranger, about forty years 
of age, with black hair and shaggy 
beard and eyebrows. He was seedily 
dressed, and altogether looked to be a 
disreputable character. 

‘* Say, young man, can you help a fel- 
iow as is down on his luck ?” he asked in 
a hoarse tone. 

‘“ Who are you?” I responded. 

** I’m a molder from Factoryville. The 
shop’s shut down, and I'm out of money 
and out of work.” 

‘* How long have you been out?” 

‘““Two weeks ”’ 

“And you haven't found work any- 
where?" 

‘‘Nota stroke.” 

‘* Been to Newark ?" 

‘‘ All through it, and everything full.” 

I thought this was queer. I had 
glanced at the Want column of a New- 
ark newspaper and had noted that mol- 
ders were wanted in several places. 

The man’s appearance did not strike 
me favorably, and when he came closer 
to me I noted that his breath smelt 
strongly of liquor. 
¢ “IT don't think I can help you,” said I. 
“*T have nothing for you to do.” 

‘*Give me a quarter, then, will you ?” 

I shook my head. 

‘*Come, don’t be mean.” 

‘*I’m not mean.” 

‘““Then give me the money. I ain't 
had nothing to eat since yesterday.” 

‘* But you've had something to drink,” 
I could not help saying. 

The man scowled. 

‘* How do you know ?” 

‘*T can smell it on you.” 

‘‘T only had one glass. -Just to knock 
out acoldI caught. Come, make it half 
a dollar. I'll pay you back when I get 
work.” 

‘‘I don't care to lend.” 

‘** You won't.” 

“No.” 

** Make it ten cents.” 

‘*Not a cent.” 

‘‘You're mighty independent about 
it,” he sneered. 

‘*T have to be when such fellows as 
you tackle me,” I returned with spirit. 

‘You're mighty high toned for a boy 
of your age.” 

** I'm too high toned to let you talk to 
me in this fashion. 

‘* You are.” 

‘‘ITam. I want you to leave at once.” 

The tramp—for the man was nothing 
else—scowled worse than before. 

‘* I'll leave when I please,” he returned 
coolly. 

I was nonplused. I was ina hurry to 
get away to drive Widow Canby to the 
station. To leave the man hanging 
about the house with no one but my sis- 
ter Kate home was simply out of the 
question. 

Suddenly an idea struck me. Like 
most people who live in the country, 
Mrs. Canby kept a watch dog~-a large 
and powerful mastiff called Major. He 
was tied up near the back stoop out of 
sight, but could be pressed into service 
on short notice: 

“If you don't go at once I'll set the 
dog on yon.” 

“Huh! You can’t fool mel” 

‘* No fooling aboutit. Major! Major!” 
T called. 

There was a rattling of chain as}the 
animal tried to break away, and then a 
doud barking. The noise seemed to 
strike terror to the tramp's heart. 
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“Tll get even with you, young fel- 
low!" he hissed, and running to the 
fence he scrambled over and out of 
sight. 

I did not wait to see in what direction 
he went. Mrs. Canby was already calling 
me'and wondering why I did not come. 

As I drove tothe doorI could not help 
thinking over what had passed. Within 
the past hour 1 had got into difficulty 
with two people who had threatened to 
geteven with me. What either would 
do I had not the slightest idea. 

When I reached the porch I found Mrs. 
Canby bidding my sister good by. A 
moment more and she was on the seat. 
I touched up Jerry and we were off. 

‘It took you a long time to hitch up,” 
the widow remarked as we drove along. 

‘‘It wasn't that,” I replied. 

And then I told her about the tramp. 

‘* You must be very careful of those 
men,” she said anxiously. ‘* Some of 
them will not stop at anything.” 

“I'll be wide awake,” I rejoined re- 
assuringly. 

It was not a long drive to the station. 
When we arrived there Mrs. Canby had 
over five minutes to spare, and this time 
was spent in buying a ticket and giving 
me final instructions. 

At length the train came along and 
she was off. I waited a few moments 
longer and then drove away. 

I had several purchases to make in the 
village—a pruning knife, a bag of feed 
and some groceries, and these took quite 
some time to buy, so it was nearly noon 
when I started for home. 

Several] times I imagined that a couple 
of the village young men noticed me 
very closely, but I paid no attention and 
went on my way, never dreaming of 
what was in store for me. 

The road to the widow's house ran for 
half a mile or more through a heavy belt 
of timber land. We were jogging along 
at a fair pace, and I was looking over a 
newspaper I had picked up on the station 
platform. Suddenly some one svang 
out from the bushes and seized Jerry by 
the bridle. 

Astonished and alarmed I sprang up 
to see what was the matter. As Ididso 
I received a stinging blow on the side of 
the head, and the next instant was 
dragged rudely from the carriage. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE MODELS. 


HAD been taken completely off my 
guard, but by instinct I tried to 
ward off my assailants. 

But my effort was auseless one. In a 
trice I found myself on the ground, sur- 
rounded by half a dozen of the fastest 
young men to be found in Darbyville. 

Prominent among them was Duncan 
Woodward, and I regretfully guessed 
that it was he who had organized the at- 
tack. 

‘Take it easy, Strong,” exclaimed a 
fellow named Moran, “‘ unless you want 
to be all broke up.” 

‘‘What do you mean by treating me 
in this way ?” I cried indignantly. 

‘You'll find out soon enough,’’ said 
Phillips, another of the young men. 
‘*Come, stop your struggling.” 

“I'll do nothing of the kind. You have 
no right to molest me.” 

‘Pooh! sniffed Duncan. ‘*‘ The Mod- 
els have a right to do anything.” 

‘‘The Models?” I queried, in perplex- 
ity. 

.**That’s what I said.” 

‘‘ Who are they?” 

‘““The Models are a band of young 
gentlemen organized for the purpose of 
social enjoyment and to teach cads les- 
sons that they are not likely to forget,” 
replied Moran. 

‘‘T suppose you are the members,” I 
said, surveying the half dozen. 

‘*We have that honor,” rejoined Bar- 


- ton, who had not yet spoken. -. 


‘‘And we intend to teach you a les- 
son,” added Pultzer, a short, stout chap, 
whose father had once been a butcher. 

‘* What for?” 

‘‘For your unwarranted attack upon 
our illustrious president.” 

‘‘Your president? You mean Dun- 
can?” 

‘‘Mr. Woodward if you please," inter- 
rupted Duncan loftily. ‘‘1 won't have 
such a low bred fellow as you calling me 
by my first name.” 

‘‘P'm no lower bred than you are,” I 
retorted. 

*“* Come, none of that!” cried Moran. 
‘We all know you well. We shall at 
once proceed to teach you a lesson.” 

I could not help smiling—the whole 
affair seemed so ridiculous that had it 
not been for the rough handling I had 
received when pulled from the carriage, 
I would kave considered the whole thing 


a joke. 

‘You'll find it no laughing matter,” 
said Duncan savagely, angry, no doubt, 
because I did not show more signs of 
fear. ‘Just wait till we are through with 
you. You'll grin on the other side of 
your face.” 

‘* What do you intend to do with me.” 

‘* You'll see soon enough.” 

*‘ Maybe I won't wait,” I suggested, as 
lightly as possible, though I was doing 
some powerful thinking. 

‘*You'll have to,” put 
sharply. 

_** You have no righit to detain me in 
this manner. I can have vou arrested if 
I wish.” | 

~“*Just try it on,” said Duncan. ‘‘ Who 
do you suppose will believe your 
story ?” 

I began to think the affair might be 
more serious than I had imagined. Six 
to one was heavy odds, and who could 
tell what these wild fellows would not 
do? 

‘‘T want you to let me go at once,” I 
said decidedly. ‘If you don't it will be 
the worse for you.” 

‘‘Not a bit of it. We intend that you 
shall remember this occasion as long as 
you live,” returned Moran. ‘‘ Come, 
march along with us.” 

‘* Where to?” 

‘*Never mind. March!” 

For reply I turned, and made a hasty 
jump for the carriage, intending to util- 
ize Jerry in a bold dash for liberty. I had 
just got my foot upon the step and 
called to the horse when Moran caught 
me by the jacket and dragged me to the 
ground. 

*‘No you don’t!” he ejaculated roughly. 

‘“There, Dunc, catch hold of him;and 
you, too, Ellery. We mustn't let him 
escape after we've watched two hours to 
catch him!” 

In an instant I was surrounded. Now 
that Duncan had his friends to back him 
he was brave enough and held my arm 
in a grip of iron. 

‘‘Any one bring a rope?” went on 
Moran. 

‘‘ Here's one,” replied Ellery Blake. 

‘*Hand it over. We had better bind 
his hands.” 

Knowing that it would be folly to re- 
sist, I allowed them to do as Moran had 
advised. My wrists were knotted to- 
gether behind my back, and then the 
cord was drawn tightly about my waist. 

‘*Now march!” 

But where to?” 

‘*None of your business. March!” 

‘* How about the horse and carriage ?” 

‘They'll be O. K.” 

There seemed to be no help for it, so 
I walked along with them. Had there 
been the slightest chance offered to es- 
cape I would have taken it, but warned 
by experience, all six kept close watch 
over me. 

Away we went through the woods 
that lined the east side of the road. It 


in Pultzer, 


- was bad walking, and with both my 
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hands behind me I was several times in 
danger of stumbling. Indeed, once I 
did go down, but the firm grasp of my 
captors saved me from injury. 

Presently we came to a long clearing, 
where it had once been the intention of 
some capitalists to build a railroad. But 
the matter had drifted into litigation, 
and nothing was done but to build a sort 
of tool house and cut away the trees and 
brush. 

The building had often been the re- 
sort of tramps, and was in a highly dilapi- 
dated condition. It was probably fifteen 
feet square, having a door at one end 
and a window at the other. The roof 


was flat and full of holes, but otherwise 


I reckoned the building was tolerably 
strong. 

‘‘ Here we are, fellows,” said Duncan, 
as we stopped in front of the door. 
‘* Just let go of him.” 

The others did as he requested. But 
they formed a small circle around me 
that I might not escape. 

‘*Now that I have got you in a place 
free from interruption I intend to square 
up accounts with you,” continued the 
president of the Models. ‘ You hit me 
a foul blow this morning." 

‘* You brought it on yourself, Duncan,” 
I replied, as coolly as I could, though I 
was keenly interested. 

‘*Stop! How many times have I got 
to tell you not to call me by my first 
name.” 

‘* Well, then, Woodward, if that suits 
you better.” 

‘““ Mr. Woodward, if you please.” 

‘‘Oh, come, Dunc, hurry up,” inter- 
rupted Moran. ‘' We don't want to stay 
here all day.” 

‘‘)'m only teaching this fellow a lesson 
in politeness.” . 

‘All right; only cut it short.” 

‘*See here, Moran, who's the presi- 
dent of this club?” 

‘You are.” 

‘* Well, then, I'll take my own time,” 
replied Duncan loftily. 

‘Go ahead then. But you'll have to 
do without me,” rejoined Moran, con- 
siderably provoked by the other's domi- 
neering tone. 

“T will ?” 

“Yes. I've got other things to do 
besides standing here gassing all day.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” sneered Duncan. 

‘* Yes, indeed!” 

I enjoyed the scene. It looked very 
much asif there would be lively times 
without my aid. 

‘You're getting up on your dignity 
mighty quick, Dan Moran.” 

‘IT don’t intend to play servant in 
waiting for any one, Duncan Wood- 
ward.” 

‘‘ Who asked you to?” 

‘** Actions speak louder than words.’” 

‘‘ I'm the president of the Models, am 
I not?” 

‘Yes, but you're not a model presi- 
dent.” 

I could not help smiling at Moran's 
pun. He was not a bad chap, and had 
he not been to a great extent under 
Duncan's influence he might have been 
a first rate fellow. 

Of course, as is the fashion among 
men as well as boys, all the others 
groaned at the pun; and then Ellery 
broke in; 

‘* Come, come, this will never do. Go 
ahead with Strong, Dunc.” . 

‘‘T intend to,” was the president's re- 
joinder. ‘‘ But you all promised to stick 
by me, and I don’t want any one to 
back out.” 

‘‘I'm not backing out,” put in Moran. 
‘‘T only want to hurry matters up.” - 

There was a pause after this speech, 
then Duncan addressed me: 

‘‘Perhaps you are anxious to know 
why I brought you here?” 

‘*Not particularly,” I returned coldly. 

‘* You’re not?” 
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No." 

Duncan gave a sniff. 

“ T guess that's all put on.” 

“Not at all. What I am anxious to 
know is, what you intend todo with me." 

“Well, first of all I want you to get 
down on your knees and apologize for 
your conduct towards me this morning.” 

“Not much!" I cried. 

“You won't?” 

“Never.” 

“Tt will go hard with you if you don't.” 

“TM risk it.” 

~ You are in my power.” 

“Tdon't care. Go ahead and do your 
worst," I replied recklessly, willing to 
suffer almost anything rather than apol- 
igize to such a chap as Duncan Wood- 
ward. 

Besides, what had I done to call for an 
apology? I had certainly treated him 
no worse than he deserved. He was a 
spoilt boy and a bully, and I would die 
rather than go down on my knees to 
him. 

“You don’t know what's in store for 
you,” said Duncan, nonplused by my 
manner. 

“As I said before, I'll risk it." 

“Very well. Whereis the rope, boys?” 

“Here you are,” answered Pultzer. 
“Plenty of it.” 

As he spoke he produced a stout 
clothes line, five or six yards in length. 

“We'll bind his hands a little tighter 
first,” instructed Duncan, *‘ and then his 
legs. Be sure and make the knots 
strong, so they won't slip. He must not 
escape us.” 

I tried to protest against these pro- 
ceedings, but with my hands already 
bound it was useless. 

In five minutes the clothes line had 
been passed around my body from head 
to foot, and I was as stiff as an Egyp- 
tian mummy. 

“Now catch hold and we'll carry him 
into the tool house. I guess after he 
has spent twenty four hours in that 
place without food or water he'll be 
mighty anxious to come to terms.” 

I was half dragged and half carried 
to the tool house and dropped upon 
the floor. Then the door was closed 
upon me, and I was left to my fate. 

(To be continued.) 





LONGEVITY OF ANIMALS. 

‘A PERSON can be born, attain his major- 
ity, marry off his grandchildren and depart 
for his reward, while some of the long lived 
animals of the lower order are still in their 
rdant youth. A writer in“ Our Boysand 
ris""—Philadelphia Times—makes some 
guesses at the ages of these Methuselahs of 
the animal kingdom : 

Questions often urise as to the age attained 
by'certain animals, and perhaps it would be 
convenient for you to know more about 
some of them. | Of course it is impossible to 
tell the exact age reached by wild animals, 
because we cannot obtain accurate data. Tt 











is believed, however, among East Indians 
that the elephant lives about three hundre 
years. Instances are on record of their 
ving lived one hundred and thirty years 
after being captured, though it was lot pos- 
sible to tell how old they were when taken. 
‘The age of a whale is ascertained by the 
number and size of what we call the * whale- 
bones,” the laminea, or scales, or certain 
organs in the mouth, which increase annu- 
1f this method of computation be cor- 
rect, and it is supposed to be so, whales 
have been known to live four hundred 
years. 











sometimes, and ravens live even 
fonger than that. "Some parrots live eighty 
years, Our domestic fowls live not longer 
than twelve to fifteen years. 

Fishes and other water animals all live to 
a great age. A carp is known to have 
reached the age of two hundred years, and 
ordinary river trout thirty to fifty years. 

Camefs live from forty to fifty years, 
horses from twenty to thirty, oxen about 
twenty, sheep eight or nine, aid dogs from 
twelve to fourteen. 














HE PAID. 
“I BELIEVE you are a carpenter,” she 
said to the new boarder, “Iam,” he re- 


lied meekly. * Well,” she continued, “then 
suppose you can be trusted to plank down, 
your board money.”--St- Paul Globe. 


THE ARGOSY 


GRACE AND STRENGTH. 


Manoah’s son, in his blind rage mali, 
‘Tumbling the temple down upon his foes, 

Did no such feat as yonder delicate vine 
‘That day by day untired holds up a rose, 


—T. B. ALDRICH. 


BOBBY BLAKE'S IDEA. 


BY JOHN RUSSELL FISHER. 


AKEN altogether, that wasan odd 
conceit of Bobby Blake's. 

He had felt it in his bones when 

he arose that morning, and it had im- 
pressed him so strongly by the time his 
chores were through with that he had 
very little appetite for breakfast, and 
actually forgot to pass his plate for the 





It was considerably after banking 
hours when the money was paid into his 
hands, and Mr. Blake had no means of 
safely disposing of it until the bank 
should open the following day. So he 
carried it home with him and talked the 
matter over freely with his wife and 
hired man, Richard Ransom, during the 
evening. 

Ransom had been in his service for 
several years, and Mr, Blake would have 
stuked his life upon his honesty and in- 
tegrity. 

‘About eight o'clock this man an- 
nounced the intelligence that his sister, 
who lived several miles beyond the vil- 
lage,had been taken suddenly ill, and had 





IN HIS HANDS THE MAN HELD THE BLACK MOROCCO POCKETBOOK. 


second helping, as had been his invari- 
able custom. 

Bobby was fifteen years of age, and 
lived with his father, a prosperous and 
thrirty farmer, on one of the best quar- 
ter sections of land in the State of Con- 
necticut. 

After breakfast he followed his father 
out to the barn, where a somewhat pecu- 
liar conversation took place between 
them. 

“Father,” said Bobby thoughtfully, 
“ Tsnppose you have discovered no clew 
to the two hundred dollars yet?” 

None, my boy,” replied his father, a 
troubled expression overspreading his 
good natured countenance; “I suppose 
itis gone, and we'll just have to make 
the best of it, that’s all.” 

But Bobby did not altogether agree 
with him, and right here was where his 
odd conceit came into the matter. 

He said nothing, however, but quietly 
assisted his father to. harness the well 
fed team of grays to the carriage, and 
watched him out of sight in the direc- 
tion of Fairgrove, whither he went to 
prosecute further investigation in re- 
gard to the missing money. 

“It's gone, eh?” Bobby muttered as 
he turned to re-enter the barn. ‘ Yes, 
it’s gone, there's no doubt of that, but 
whether it's gone for good is altogether 
another matter. And now for the car- 
rying out of my original idea.” 

‘The secret of the whole matter was 
simply this: 

‘Two days before, his father had re- 
turned from the village at a late hour in 
the evening with two hundred dollars, 
the price received fora number of fated 
cattle disposed of toa drover at a good 
round figure. 





sent him a message during the after- 
noon, requesting him to come over and 
spend the night with her. 

‘Mr. Blake at once acceded to the 
proposition, sending a kindly message 
of sympathy to the invalid, and inform- 
ing Richard that, if his sister was not 
visibly improved he might remain with 
her through the following day. 

And from this apparently trifling inci- 
dent dated the birth of Bobby Blake's 
idea. 

He had been about the farm all the 
afternoon, and thought it exceedingly 
strange that he had failed to note the 
arrival of the messenger referred to. He 
said nothing, however, neither at that 
time nor afterward, but simply allowed 
matters to take their natural course. 

Upon retiring for the night, Mr. Blake 
carefully locked the large sum of 
money in his private bureau drawer, 
and placed the key inside the case of a 
large wooden clock that stood upon it, a 
place where he had kept it for many 
years. 

The next morning the key was found 
in the lock of the drawer, and the 
money was gone! 

Nothing else in the room, or the house, 
had been disturbed. The only clew 
to be found was an open window, 
showing the mode of entrance and 
exit adopted by the midnight marauder. 

All the following day had been con- 
sumed in fruitless search and inquiry, 
and now Mr. Blake had entered upon a 
second with the same object in view, 
while Bobby remained behind to carry 
out his original idea. 

Richard Ransom had returned to the 
farm on the previous evening, reporting 
his sister much better, and expressing 


the greatest indignation possible when 
informed of the daring robbery which 
had been committed during his absence. 
He was busily at work in a neighboring 
field when Bobby entered the barn, after 
watching his father off to the village. 

“That man may be all right," the lad 
muttered, glancing off across the mead- 
‘ows to where he was engaged in break- 
ing the nch fallow lands; “ I wish I could 
think so, He ought to be, I'm sure, for 
no chap ever had better treatment than 
he has received from father. But—well, 
we'll just see how it all comes out.” 

Going back to the house Bobby sought 
out his mother, whom he found up to 
her elbows in the week's baking. 

“Mother,” he said abruptly, “I sup~ 
pose you wouldn't like to tell a lie, 
would you?” 

The good woman started back, and 
gazed at the boy as though she feared 
he had taken leave of his senses. 

“Why, Bobby, what on earth" she 
begun, but Bobby interrupted her. 

“Of course, I wouldn't ask you to do 
that, mother," he said, laughing heartily 
at the expression of her puzzled coun- 
tenance. “If Ransom should ask forme 
when he comes in to dinner, I only want 
you to say that I will be away for the 
day. Will you do this for me 

“But, Bobby, what—” 

“Now, mother, no questions, please. 
You know that I must have a guod rea- 
son, or I would not ask it of you. 

“But I can't see what Ransom—"” 
she persisted, but Bobby interrupted 
again. 

“Of course you can't, mother. I don’t 
mind telling you that I have an idea 
about the stolen money, and Lonly want 
time for carrying it out. You will do 
just what I ask of you, I know; soT 
sha’n't waste time coaxing you to prom- 
ise. Iwill be back by dark, or shortly 
after.” 

But, my son, there may be danger 
—" the mother began again, but Bubby 
was already out of hearing, whistling 
along the path to the barn, with both 
hands thrust deep into his trousers? 
pockets. 

Arrived at his destination, he climbed 
into the hay loft and crept over to the 
side which commanded an unobstructed 
view of the hired man, ashe went busily 
about his labors. 

Here he lay down upon the fragrant 
hay, directly in front of a convenient 
knot hole, just on a level with his eyes, 
and prepared to do a great deal of 
thinking and watching at one and the 
same time. 

Bobby had read that it was impossible 
for robbers to keep away for long at a 
time from the spot where they had hid- 
den their ill gotten treasure, and he 
argued that, if Richard Ramson were 
really the culprit, and had concealed the 
money anywhere about the farm, the 
best way to ferret him out was to keep a 
continuous watch upon his movements. 

‘The request which he had made of his 
mother was simply aruse, by which to. 
gain freedom of action, without arous~ 
ing the suspicion of the man he was. 
shadowing. 

All through the long day the eyes of 
Bobby Blake followed every movement 
of Richard Ransom, but nothing occur- 
red worthy of note, and the boy had be- 
gun to fear that, after all, nothing was 
to come of his watchful vigilance. 

At sundown Ransom came in from the 
fields, and from his hiding place Bobby 
heard him whistling about his work while 
grooming and bedding down the tired 
farm horses. 

At times the lad felt ashamed of his 
suspicions, and was tempted to creep 
down the ladder and beg his forgiveness. 
for the wrong which he had done him, in 
thought, ifnot in deed; but at such times. 
his idea would come back upon him 
with singular force, and he would set his 














teeth firmly together and redouble his 
watchfulness. | 

At last the man left the barn; but 
something—he never knew just what— 
impelled Bobby to remain there. 

Two hours passed, and the barn was 
shrouded in midnight gloom when the 
lad again heard footsteps stealthily 
crossing the great threshing floor below. 

He started up nervously, for he had 
almcst fallen asleep, and listened 
eagerly. 

The footsteps paused directly in front 
of a great wheat granary, which stood 
at the extreme end of the ground floor, 
aud a moment later the lad heard the 
click of the padlock as it was sprung 
from its socket. 

Bobby was wide awake now and tremb- 
ling in every limb, for he well knew that 
‘ the man could have no possible reason 
‘for entering the granary, which was al- 
most empty, at that hour, save for some 
such purpose as the one which had been 
embodied in his idea. 

Creeping stealthily across the fragrant 
hay he noiselessly gained the rude lad- 
der, and, with the agility of a cat, de- 
scended to the floor below. 

Here he paused to regain his breath 
and consider the next move to be taken 
in the singular réle of amateur detective 
which he was playing. 

His heart beat wildly, for Bobby was 
still but a mere lad in years and stature, 
and he knew the man whose movements 
he was watching well enough to realize 
that there might be serious danger in the 
undertaking should Ransom find himself 
cornered and likely to reap the reward of 
nis supposed crime. 

Bobby’s eyes were now sufficiently ac- 
customed to the gloom to note the fact 
that the door of the granary stood partly 
open, while Ransom was nowhere visible. 

A moment later a feeble glimpse of 
light issued from the cracks in the gran- 
ary wall, and then the lad felt assured 
that the moment for decisive action had 
arrived. 

Gradually, noiselessly, he worked his 
way across the floor to the granary door, 
carefully avoiding everything that would 


be likely to emit sufficient sound to give. 


warning of his proximity, his young 
limbs trembling violently, his heart in his 
mouth. 

At last he stood in front of the partially 
open door and eagerly peered within. 

His vigilance was rewarded beyond 
his most sanguine expectations. 

Ransom stood near the center of the 
small apartment, in a stooping position, 
one plank of the floor removed at his 
feet, and with the identical black mor- 
occo pocketbook, which Bobby remem- 
dered so well as belonging to his father 
and containing the missing money, lying 
open in his great labor hardened hands. 

The lad started so violently that it al- 
most seemed as if the guilty man within 
must be apprised of his presence, while 
his breath came and went in great, sob- 
Ding gasps. 

With a violent effort he conquered his 
emotion, however, and tried to think 
calmly upon the next move to be taken. 

What was done must be accomplished 
without a moment's delay, as the man 
might turn to leave the granary at any 
moment, when Bobby's presence would 
be discovered and the game irretrievably 
lost. 

A moment more, and then Bobby's 
Tesolution was taken. 

He heard Ransom mutter: ‘I must 
take this away from here at once—this 
very night—or——” 

Here he was interrupted by the quick 
grating of the key in the great padlock, 
and he turned with an imprecation and 
an ejaculation of astonishment and con- 
sternation to find himself a prisoner, with 
the white face of Bobby Blake peeting 
in at him through a narrow crevice in the 
rude door. 


THE ARGOSY 


By the light of a small lantern which 
Ransom had used in the pursuit of his 
nefarious investigations, Bobby noted 
the fact that his prisoner turned a shade 
paler, as he realized that his only means 
of exit had been suddenly cut off. He 
hastily concealed the tell tale pocketbook 
beneath his coarse blouse, and tried 


hard to look unconcerned and innocent. 


‘It’s of no use, Richard,” Bobby said 
quietly. ‘I have found you out at last. 
I will trouble you for that pocketbook, 
please. The quicker you hand it over, 
and the better you conduct yourself dur- 
ing the next ten minutes, the more 
mercy you are likely to receive here- 
after.” 

‘‘But, Bobby——” the guilty man be- 
gan; but the brave lad cut him short. 

‘‘Nodenials, please. You have father's 
pocketbook, containing that missing two 
hundred dollars, and I want it—now. 
Pass it out through this crack, please. 
You had better do as I bid you, Richard, 
much better.” 

Bobby was very cool and determined 
now that he realized that the game was 
in his own hands. 

With a muttered anathema, the guilty 
man obeyed. 


He saw that his last card was played, 


and his only hope lay in the clemency of 
those whom he had wronged. There 
was no escaping from the granary until 
the padlock was removed from without. 

‘That's right, Richard,” Bobby said, 
quietly, as the pocketbook was passed 
out through the crack in the door. 
‘**Now, Pll just trouble you to hold up 
your lantern while I count this money.” 

‘It’s all there,” he continued, when 
this was accomplished. 

‘It is well for you, Richard, that it is. 
Now I will have to keep you a prisoner 
until father arrives. It may be an un- 
comfortable position, but you have no 
one but yourself to thank for it.” 

In vain the man begged and pleaded 
to be let off, promising all manner of 
reparation for the crime which he had 
committed; Bobby was firm as adamant. 

‘‘It was not my money, Richard," he 
said; ‘‘and you must receive your sen- 
tence from the man whom you have 
treated with such base ingratitude.” 

Half an hour later, Mr. Blake drove up 
to the barn, discouraged and sick at 
heart. 

‘‘ Here is your money, father,” Bobby 
exclaimed, as Mr. Blake stared at him, 
in his capacity of jailer, in bewildered 
astonishment. ‘'The robber is locked 
up in the granary, awaiting your sen- 
tence for his crime.” 

‘Richard Ransom!" Mr. Blake ex- 
claimed, starting back as he recognized 
the confused and humble prisoner. ‘‘Is 
it possible that you have been guilty of 
so foul a crime?” 

The guilty man made no reply, but 
stood sullenly awaiting the turn of 
events. 

As briefly as possible, Bobby re- 
counted his adventures, beginning with 
the birth of his original idea. 

Mr. Blake listened quietly to the end, 
and then turned to the prisoner: 

‘If we let you out, Richard, will you 
promise to leave this part of the country 
at once, lead a virtuous life hereafter, 
and never, under any circumstances, let 
me look upon your face again? You 
have sinned too deeply to expect more 
at my hands.” 

Only too glad to be let off so easily, 
Ransom readily promised, and was never 
afterward seen in that neighborhood. 

We are not quite sure, but we have a 
dim sort of conviction that Bobby was 
actually hugged by his delighted father 
when the missing money was placed in 
his hands; and we are quite positive that 
a portion of the sum went for the pur- 
chase of a beautiful Arabian pony, which 
was known in the neighborhood as, and 
answered to the name of, Bobby's Jdea. 


A LESSON OF LIFE. 
A LONG day's journey there lay before; 
I crossed the meadows at breaking 
morn; 
I saw the road wind by hill and moor— 
Beyond the hills was my distant bourne. 


I thought of the greeting I should win— 
What was it moaned at my feet mean- 
while? 
A poor old terrier, lame and thin; 
I stooped and helped him over the stile. 


Then would have crossed; but a dreary 
yelp . 
Arrested me, and I turned, to view 
A limping poodle whose need of help 
Was manifest; and I helped him too. 


Of every nation and tribe are they. 
And each has a fresh resistless wile; 
Each says in own peculiar way; 
** Just help a lame dog over the stile.” 


They’re greyhound, Skye, Pomeranian: 
They limp along in an endless file; 
They’re smooth or curly, they’re black 
and tan 
They all are lame and would cross the 
stile. 


The shadows deepen o’er hill and glen, 
Dim is my pathway of many a mile— 
Yet will I renew my journey when 
The last lame dog is over the stile. 
—Longman's Magazine. 





WITH COSSACK AND CONVICT. 


A TALE OF FAR SIBERIA. 
BY WILLIAM MURRAY GRAYDON, 
Author of “Under Africa,” “The Rajakh's 


Fortress,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XI. 
A FORTUNATE ERROR. 

NDRE never forgot the horror of 
that moment when he heard from 
Captain Rosny’s lips that his 

brother had just been shot. He tried to 
speak, but the words stuck in his throat, 
and then, moved by a sudden impulse, 
he opened the door and darted into the 
prison yard. He heard Captain Rosny's 
hoarse command to stop and then pursu- 
ing footsteps in his rear, but he only ran 
faster, threading his way with unerring 
Sagacity between the buildings and 
dodging the Cossacks who tried to stop 
him. 

In the south end of the prison was an 
open space lying between the stockade 
and one of the long, low buildings. 

As Andre rounded the angle of this 
building he stopped and threw up his 
hands with a gesture of despair. Ranged 
along the wall was a file of Cossacks 
busily reloading their rifles, and four men 
were moving quietly away from the 
scene, bearing between them something 
covered with a blanket. 

‘*Too late!" gasped Andre. 
have murdered him!” 

He staggered forward a few yards, 
and then his progress was checked by 
Captain Rosny, who caught him by the 
arm and demanded angrily: ‘' What 
does this mean? Have you taken leave 
of your senses, Andre?" . 

‘‘They have murdered him,” cried 
Andre. ‘* Look! there goes his body.” 

‘‘And what of it?" questioned the 
captain sternly. ‘‘What is Serge Mas- 
loff to you?” 

The answer was just trembling on An- 
dre’s tongue, but before he could speak 
the officer in command of the firing 
squad came forward and said to Captain 
Rosny: ‘‘I beg your pardon, sir, but it 
was not Serge Masloff who was just shot. 
It was the assassin Jorka who murdered 
his guard two days ago.” 

‘Why, how is this? The orders were 
to shoot him last.” 

‘It was a misunderstanding,” replied 
the officer regretfully. ‘‘I am sorry for 
the mistake. They are going to bring 
the other man out now.” 

Captain Rosny looked at the officer 
and then at Andre, whose joyful face 
showed that he understood the blunder 
that had been committed. ‘‘ Don’t bring 


“They 
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Masloff out now,” he said to the former. 
‘Delay the execution until further 
orders.” 

The officer turned away with a salute, 
and a moment later the Cossacks 
marched grimly off and disappeared be- 
hind an adjacent building. 

Captain Rosny turned to Andre in 
a questioning manner. The latter had 
already recovered his composure and 
made up his mind what to do. 

‘‘My conduct may seem strange to 


you, Captain Rosny,” he said calmly, 


‘‘but not more so than this order of exe- 
cution seems to me. Are you aware 
that Serge Masloff threw away his 
chance of escape last night in order to 
return and save my life? Lavroff would 
have killed me but for his interference, 
and that interference nearly cost Masloff 
his life. Now he is rewarded by being 
condemned to death. His only crime 
was trying to escape, and I can't see 
that he is greatly to be blamed for that. 
It was by pure accident that the floor of 
his cell caved into the tunnel. He surely 
was not in connivance with the other 
convicts. And nowcan you wonder that 
I was agitated by the report of his death ? 
It is natural that I should feel grateful 
to him, and I implore you to save his life 
if that be possible.” 

Captain Rosny’s face expressed the 
utmost astonishment as he listened to 


-Andre’s eloquent words, and it was ev:. 


dent that whatever suspicions he may 
have held, had now vanished. 

‘‘ This is a strange story that you tell 
me,” he replied, ‘and yet I am cor- 
vinced that you speak the truth. I had 
no idea, Andre, that Masloff saved your 
life. I thought that he came back to aid 
Lavroff. It was dark, you remember, 
and I could see very indistinctly from 
where I was lying helpless with pain. <= 
thought that you managed to wrest the 
knife from Lavroff, who fied immed:- 
ately, and that Masloff then attacked 
you and was stabbed by your hand. And 
so it was really Lavroff who struck him 
down? If that is true Serge Masloff has 
been unjustly sentenced. I thought that 
he assaulted you with intent to kill. 
That was the ground of his condemna- 
tion. You know that crimes of that na- 
ture among convicts are always promptly 
punished by death.” 

‘*T swear to you that what I have said 
is true,” exclaimed Andre earnestly. ‘' It 
was Masloff who saved my life. He came 
back for that purpose, and it was Lav- 
roff who stabbed him in revenge.” 

‘““Then Masloff shall be saved,” said 
Captain Rosny. ‘I promise you that. 
It was indeed fortunate that my order 
was disobeyed, and that Jorka was led 
out first.” 

‘*It was the finger of Providence,” re- 
plied Andre solemly. ‘‘ God willed it so.” 

‘*But tell me, how did you know that 
this man was Serge Masloff ?” asked Cap- 
tain Rosny with a keen glance at his 
companion, as they were walking back 
across the prison yard. 

‘‘T heard you speak his name,” replied 
Andre quietly. 

‘‘ Ah! yes! that is true,” said the cap- 
tain. ‘‘ It was an error which I regretted 
instantly. Masloffisa famous Nihilist, 
you know, and we are under strict orders 
to keep his identity secret. On that 
ground I am sure that his escape was 
accidental. Iam glad he did not get 
away. The affair might have cost me 
my position. You will say nothing about 
this, Andre, of course? Masloff's life 
will be saved, and I advise you to think 
no more of him. His original sentence 
will be carried out. I intend to start 
him off for the mines as soon as possible. 
He has been kept here too long already.” 

‘* You can rely on my secrecy,” replied 
Andre. ‘It is only just that his life 
should be saved. I must be content 
with that, of course; and as you say, it 
will be better for me to forget the af- 
fair.” 
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‘‘ Yes; far better,” rejoined the cap- 
tain. ‘‘Serge Masloff is destined to end 
his life at the mines, and the sooner that 
life ends the better for him. He de- 
serves it, though. None can question 
that.” 

‘ Yes,” answered Andre; ‘he does.” 

The remainder of that short walk was 
finished in silence. They parted at the 
prison office, Andre going inside, while 
Captain Rosny hurried off to attend to 
various matters which claimed his atten- 
tion. They met again at dinner, when 
Captain Rosny informed Andre that a 
true statement of Masloff’s case had been 
forwarded to St. Petersburg by tele- 
graph, and that a reprieve had just been 
received. 

“It is virtually a commutation,” said 
the captain. ‘It amounts to the same 
thing. There will probably be some de- 
lay, and then I will be instructed to send 
Masloff on to the mines. He won't be 
shot. I can promise youthat much. Nor 
will he receive a free pardon,” added the 
captain with a quiet smile. 

That night Andre slept fairly well. 
He was satisfied that Paul's life was safe, 
and though he would have given much 
for a farewell interview with his brother, 
he was too wise to ask it of Captain 
Rosny. 

On the following morning he parted 
with his generous host and started on the 
long journey to Irkutsk in the best con- 
veyance that his ample means could 
procure. 

We need not follow him on the way. 
He encountered some vexatious delays, 
but reached his destination in the third 
week of July, and was favorably im- 
pressed by his first view of the city which 
was to be his future place of residence— 
for Irkutsk was the capital of Central 
Siberia, and in its shops, hotels, and 
dwellings, as well as in its social life, 
bore a marked resemblance to St. Peters- 
burg. 

Andre reported at once to Colonel 
Sudekin, the commander of the Ural 
Cossacks, and to his horror was im- 
mediately placed under arrest. This 
‘was probably done as a test, for at the 
expiration of a week he received the free 
pardon of the Czar, as well as a stern re- 
primand from Colonel Sudekin, and was 
then restored to his former rank as cap- 
tain of Cossacks and assigned to Colonel 
Sudekin's staff. 

His new duties soon caused Andre to 
endure his banishment lightly, and with 
the memory of his disgrace and suffering 
still fresh in his mind he resolved in 
future to do nothing that would imperil 
his honor and newly restored rank. He 
still continued to think of Paul, and with 
feelings of deep gratitude, but he real- 
ized that he could do nothing to lessen 
the fate of his unhappy brother. 

As the brief Siberian summer wore on, 
exiled parties passed through Irkutsk 
every few days, and when September 
had come and gone Andre felt relieved 
to think that Paul had by this time left 
Irkutsk behind and was probably toiling 
hard on the Czar's gold mines at Kara. 
It was better for both, he reasoned, that 
they had not met. 

Of course this was but a mere surmise 
on Andre's part. Let us see if he was 
correct in supposing his brother — or 
the person he believed was his brother— 
to have passed through Irkutsk previous 
to the month of September. 

The events that succeeded the escape 
of Valbort—who was not retaken—and 
the death of Lavroff, seemed like a 
dream to Donald Chumleigh. He had 
already been informed of his destined 
execution on the morning of the day 
that witnessed the shooting of the assas- 
gin Jorka, and the news of his reprieve 
which reached him that night was like 
the breath of life to one already dead, 
for he had abandoned hope and resigned 
himself courageously to the inevitable. 

The delay at St. Petersburg proved 
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far longer than even Captain Rosny had 
anticipated. For six long dreary weeks 
Donald remained in solitary confine- 
ment, seeing no one but the guard who 
brought him food and drink. The hope 
of obtaining an interview with the young 
Russian officer whose life he had saved, 
sustained him during a portion of his 
confinement, but when days passed into 
weeks and even his guard refused to ex- 
change words with him, he lost this slight 
consolation and concluded that a Rus- 
Sian was incapable of feeling gratitude. 
The future now held no glimmer of hope, 
and he found himself wishing at times 
that the sentence of death had been car- 
ried out. Why it had been suspended 
he knew not. 

But early in August Captain Rosny 
was informed that the case of Serge Mas- 
loff had been fully considered, and that 
the circumstances warranted a perma- 
nent suspension of the death sentence. 
He was instructed to forward the pris- 
oner to the mines of Kara in accordance 
with his former sentence. 

As this order included no provision for 
special transport, Captain Rosny was 
obliged to carry out his instructions in 
the usual way. 

One crisp August morning, at day- 
break, an exile party nearly two hundred 
in number filed out of the gateway of 
the Tomsk prison. attended by a large 
force of Cossacks, and started eastward 
along the dreary Siberian highway—a 
direction in which thousands go every 
year who never return. 

With this exile party went Donald 
Chumleigh. 

CHAPTER XII. 
ON THE MARCH. 

OW for the first time Donald expe- 
rienced the full measure of his 
wretchedness. Dressed in a gray 

convict suit, with shaven face and mana- 
cled limbs, he plodded stolidly along 
with that unfortunate band of which he 
formed a part. 

A squad of Cossacks in their dark 
green uniforms always rode in front. 
Then came the disorderly throng of men 
and women—criminals of the worst 
grade many of them—marching between 
thin, broken lines of soldiers. A string 
of felegas followed, bearing the old and 
sick, and the small children, and finally 
came a rear guard of six Cossacks escort- 
ing wagons filled with gray bags which 
contained the meager personal belong- 
ings of the exiles. 

Progress was painfully slow, a very 
few miles being traveled each day. 
Every night they stopped at one of the 
exile station houses—efapes they are 
called—which line the Siberian post road 
at regular intervals, and every third day 
they rested at one of these places, which 
were similar to the Tomsk prison, only 
ona smaller scale. They were all foul 
and dirty beyond description, and Don- 
ald soon learned to dread these periods 
of rest. He would far rather have 
marched on from day to day. Each 
prisoner was allowed a daily sum equiv- 
alent to five cents, and with this he pur- 
chased such food as could be obtained 
from peasant women along the way. It 
was often hard to get—and of poor 
quality at that. 

Donald avoided all intercourse with 
his companions. There was none of 
whom he cared to make a confidant, and 
to avoid forced attentions he affected 
ignorance of the Russian tongue. He 
was constantly on the lookout for some 
high official to whom he might appeal for 
a hearing, but the weeks passed into 
months and still the hoped for chance 
did not come. He frequently saw Rus- 
sian officers at a distance, but was never 
close enough to hail them. 

The 1040 miles that separated Tomsk 
from Irkutsk were usually covered by an 
exile party in about three months, and in 
this case very fair progress was made 


during August and the first half of Sep- 
tember. 

The weather continued fine and the 
country passed through was so beautiful 
that at times Donald forgot his troubles 
in admiration of it. Siberia is far from 
being the dreary and barren land that 
its name usually suggests. In winter it 
deserves its odious reputation, but the 
brief summer is in many parts of the 
country a season of surpassing beauty. 

Day by day the exiles marched over 
wide plains carpeted with alpine roses, 
daisies, wild pansies, dandelions, violets, 
lilies of the valley, and various other 
flowers that made the air perpetually 
sweet. Sometimes the way led through 
forests of poplars, aspens and silver 
birches, and sometimes they passed vil- 
lages—a cluster of quaint pagoda topped 
houses with a golden domed church ris- 
ing from the center—from_ which 
swarmed picturesquely clad peasants, 
curious to see the procession of prisoners. 

But in the middle of September all this 
was changed. The autumn rains began 
earlier than usual, and with them came 
much frost and sleet. Wet to the skin 
through their thin garments, the exiles 
trudged on day by day in mud so deep 
that the wagons stuck frequently, and it 
was no uncommon thing to cover but 
two or three miles between dawn and 
sunset. 

No pen can describe the misery and 
suffering. Many of the prisoners died 
along the way, and by the beginning of 
October but little more than half re- 
mained alive of the band that had 
started from Tomsk two months before. 

Donald had been permitted to retain 
his undergarments, and owing partly to 
this and partly to the faint hope that 
still flickered in his heart, he escaped 
serious illness. He sought relief from 
his own sorrow in the misfortunes of 
others, aiding the weak and infirm with 
his strong arm, and often carrying little 
children for miles at a time. 

About the middle of October winter 
began in earnest. The weather grew 
bitterly cold, freezing the roads as hard 
as stone. Snow storms were frequent, 
and were often followed by rains, after 
which a crust formed on the snow that 
was strong enough for travel. 

At the end of October Irkutsk was still 
nearly two hundred miles away. 

The exile party had now reached the 
most lonely and desolate region that is 
traversed by the great Siberian road. 
But few habitations were seen. To the 
north and south lay range after range of 
gloomy mountains, deep ravines and 
gorges almost as dark by day as by 
night, and streams swollen by rain and 
snow that poured tumultuously under 
the frail bridges which the Siberian gov- 
ernment had constructed along the high- 
way. This wild and almost impenetra- 
ble region stretched clear to the Arctic 
seas on the north and on the south 
through Mongolia to the Chinese Em- 
pire. It was inhabited by packs of fierce 
wolves and a few tigers who were larger 
and more ferocious than those found in 
India. Small game was abundant, for 
no human beings lived in these dreary 
solitudes. The Cossacks in charge of 
exile parties were always glad when this 
section of territory was passed, and the 
spires of Irkutsk came in sight. 

One bitter cold morning, when the 
snow crust was firm enough to bear a 
regiment, the exiles halted for their 
noonday lunch in an open glade sur- 
rounded by a dense forest. Close to 
Donald were two desperate looking 
criminals, Leontef and Gross by name, 
who had frequently made advances to 
him and been as often repulsed. Taking 
advantage of a dispute among some of 
the prisoners over their food, these two 
men made a daring break for the forest, 
the chains on their legs rattling furiously 
as they ran. The guards fired a dozen 
shots after them, but apparently without 


effect, for the two fugitives vanished ip 
the thick undergrowth. Half a dozen 
Cossacks then started in pursuit, but re 
turned in a short time—alone. 

The officer in command shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘ Let them go!" he muttered. 
‘‘The fools will repent of their folly. 
Fall in there now,” he added sharply. 
‘* Forward—march!” 

The exiles formed sullenly in line, 
cramming what food remained into their 
mouths, and the desolate glade which 
had witnessed the successful escape of 
Leontef and Gross was soon left far be- 
hind. 

Donald wondered at the indifference 
shown by the soldiers, but there was 
really nothing unusual about it. Hun- 
dreds of exiles escape every year in this 
way, but hardly one in a thousand ever, 
reaches Russia. They either perish of : 
hunger and cold, or are retaken and 
severely punished for their rashness. It 
was only because Leontef and Gross had 
been of those implicated in the escape of 
Valbort and the digging of the tunnel in 
the Tomsk prison, that the Cossacks had 
followed them into the forest at all. 
Donald hardly envied the men their 
liberty. It was easy to guess at their 
fate. He did not suspect that a deeper 
motive than temporary freedom had 
prompted them to run the gauntlet of 
the Cossack rifles. 

After a weary march of six miles a 
wayside post station was reached about 
sunset. It was a low log building, in- 
closed by acourtyard. Close by was one 
small house and a telegraph office. On 
each side of the road stretched a range 
of mountains, broken here and there by 
narrow valleys. 

The Cossacks halted their prisoners 
before the gates of the station. It was 
too late to reach the next e/age, and they 
had decided to remain here for the night. 
Nailed up against one of the massive 
gateposts was a placard covered with 
large printed letters. 

Curiosity prompted Donald to draw 
near, and the Cossacks did not offer to 
hinder him. Heread the proclamation— 
which was printed in Russian — with | 
much interest. 

; g,000 RUBLES REWARD. 

The above sum will be paid for the cap- 
ture—dead or alive—of Feodor Baranok, the 
Nihilist assassin, who escaped from the 
mines of Karain October, 1889. Said Bara- 
nok is sixty years of age, of tall and mass- 
ive build, with iron gray hair and beard. 
He has a long purple scar across his fore- 
head. All persons are hereby warned under 
penalty of death to extend no aid to the 
above mentioned Feodor Baranok. 

TICHIMIROFF, 
Governor of Irkutsk. 

‘‘T shouldn't think Mr. Feodor Baranok 
would sleep well at night with a price 
like that on his head,” said Donald half 
aloud. ‘‘ The authorities must be des- 
perately anxious to capture him. He 
has been at large for a‘whole year now, 
and yet this placard has the appearance 
of being newly printed.” 

A sudden movement of the prisoners 
pushed Donald forward and forced him 
through the gates into the courtyard of 
the post station. The evening rations 
were doled out, and then the Cossacks 
built blazing wood fires at half a dozen 
different points, about which the half 
frozen convicts gathered eagerly. It was 
evident that they would have to spend 
the night here on the hard ground, for 
the limited interior of the post station 
was at once occupied by the Cossacks, 
who locked the courtyard gates and went 
in, leaving a scant half dozen soldiers on 
guard without. Donald presently saw 
them through the window as they sat at 


a lamp lit table @evouring bread and 


meat and pouring glasses of fiery vodka 
down their throats. 
As soon as darkness came on the exiles . 


stretched themselves unconcernedly.on 


the snowy ground, crowding as close to 
the fires as possible. Donald was not in 


the mood for sleep. He sat down near 
one of the fires, with his back against a 
post, and gazed moodily into the glow- 
ing flames. His thoughts—which had 
strayed far away from the cheerless 
scene around him—were presently broken 
in by gruff voices, and, looking up, Don- 
ald saw the sfarosta—the keeper of the 
post station—and one of the soldiers 
standing on the opposite side of the fire. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE GOVERNOR OF IRKUTSK. 

“ OW have things gone with you, 
my friend Nicholas, since I 
last came through here?” 

asked the Cossack. 

‘‘ Just the same,” replied the s/arosta 
with a dubious shake of the head. ‘' Ah! 
this is a wretched life, Viadimir. One sees 
nothing of the world. Such a position 
as mine is as good as being buried alive.” 

‘It might be worse,” said the Cossack. 
‘‘ What more could one want? A good 
warm bed, plenty of food and drink, a 
afew rubles to clink together, and no 
wotriment to eat one’s heart out!—that 
is what I would call living. If you were 
in my place now—” Thespeaker turned 
half angrily, half contemptuously to- 
ward the group of sleeping convicts. 

‘* Yes; I don't envy your lot,’ said the 
starosta. ‘*It would be more to my taste 
to live in a city—like Irkutsk, for ex- 
ample. Nothing worth speaking of has 
happened here for ten years except that 
affair last month, and that was bad 
enough, I admit.” 

‘‘What affair?” questioned the Cos- 
sack with sudden interest. 

‘‘ Why, the murder of Captain Degaieff 
on the post road near the river Angara. 
He was coming from Irkutsk to Tomsk 
in a farantas, and the assassins shot him 
and his driver and carried off the con- 
tents of the ‘arantas—arms, ammunition 


and food.” 
‘‘And were they never discovered?” 


‘*No,” said the sfarosta, ‘‘not a trace 
of them. Other strange things have 
happened of late between here and 
Irkutsk. A post station was robbed of 
vast quantities of food one night, and a 
merchant who left here for Irkutsk five 
weeks ago today disappeared between 
this and the next station, and was never 
heard of again.” 

‘‘Why, that begins to look serious,” 
said the Cossack. ‘‘ Had I not known 
you so long, Nicholas Dmitry, I would 
say you were telling me fairy tales.” 

“It is the truth,” said the s/arosta. 
‘‘Others will tell you the same thing. I 
have thought sometimes,” he added 
gravely, ‘‘that Feodor Baranok had a 
hand in these things. It would be just 
like him, you know.” 

‘‘Ha! ha!” laughed the Cossack. 
‘‘Baranok is dead long ago—have no 
fears on that. It is absurd to stick up 
those fresh placards every few weeks.” 

At this point the speakers moved a 
few paces from the fire and the conver- 
sation became inaudible. What he had 
just heard was of little import to Don- 
ald, and his mind was about to revert to 
its gloomy reveries again when he heard 
the ringing clatter of hoofs on the frosty 
road outside the courtyard. Then came 
a furious pounding on the gates, and a 
voice cried loudly, ‘‘ Open! In the name 
of God, open quickly!” 

Many of the exiles sat up and looked 
about them stupidly, startled at the un- 
wonted disturbance. The sound reached 
even to the post station, and the Cos- 
socks poured out of the doorway, forsak- 
ing their bottles and glasses for rifles. 
Led by the sfarosta they rushed down 
the yard, and in an instant the massive 
gates were thrown open. 

The Cossacks fell back in confusion as 
a horseman spurred right in among 
them, and the starosta fell over a post 
with a shrill yell of fright. 

The stranger was a powerful, broad 
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shouldered man with a handsome aristo- 
cratic face, waving yellow mustache and 
beard, and a pair of deep blue eyes. 
His hat and sword were gone, and the 
sleeve of his arm was stained with blood. 
With the uninjured hand he reined in 
his panting horse, and quickly scanned 
the Cossacks who surrounded him. 

‘‘Thank God that you are here,” he 
cried excitedly. ‘I feared to find the 
Station empty. Mount your horses at 
once and come with me. I need your 
help. An hour ago I was attacked by 
half a dozen villains in ambush near the 
Angara river. They killed my escort 
and wounded me in the arm, as you see, 
and now they have carried off my 
daughter Varia. I would have been 
killed had I tried to rescue her, so I 
made my escape and rode on to the sta- 
tion for help.” 

The utmost confusion followed these 
startling words. The Cossacks rode to 
and fro, those who had horses of their 
own mounting them in haste, while 
others made use of the baggage animals. 

The exiles, who were all awake by 
this tithe, crowded close to the gates in 
their curiosity, and were roughly driven 
back. Meanwhile the handsome stranger 
sat on his horse and watched the prepa- 
rations that were going on with appar- 
ent calmness, but his trembling hand 
and twitching lip told of the mental 
agony he was enduring. 

‘It is His Excellency the Governor,” 
whispered a soldier to his companion, as 
they mounted their horses in front of 
the gate. . 

The stranger caught the words, low 
spoken as they were. ; 

‘You are right, my man,” he said 
loudly. ‘‘I am General Tichimiroff, 
governor of Irkutsk, and if you rescue 
my daughter from these assassins you 
shall have one hundred rubles apiece.” 

A wild cheer broke from the Cossacks 
at this munificent offer. ‘‘We will do 
it, your excellency!” they shouted. 
‘‘ Never fear, your daughter shall be res- 
cued.” 

A spasm of pain distorted the govern- 
or's face for an instant. ‘‘My child!— 
my poor Varia!” he muttered. ‘‘ God 
grant that she be saved!” 

Then ina voice like thunder he added: 
‘‘Come on, my brave fellows. Every 
moment that we lose is precious. Are 
you ready? ” 

‘“Yes! yes! yes!” cried the soldiers, 
swinging their rifles in air. A brief delay 
followed as the sfarosta distributed a 
handful of torches, and then the troop of 
Cossacks, twenty in number, clattered 
out of the courtyard with General Tichi- 
miroff at their head, and dashed at full 
speed over the frozen road. 

As the echo of hoofs faded in the dis- 
tance the four soldiers who remained be- 
hind closed the gates and _ stationed 
themselves before them. The greater 
part of the exiles dropped down on the 
snowy ground to resume their inter- 
rupted sleep, but here and there a few 
stood talking in low tones. 

Donald moved back to his former 
place by the fire. He had heard every- 
thing that was said, and while he re. 
gretted the losing of the opportunity of 
appealing to so powerful a man as the 
governor of Irkutsk—a chance which 
under different circumstances he would 
have eagerly seized—he was conscious 
of a feeling of intense pity forthe young 
Russian girl—he felt convinced that she 
must be both young and beautiful—who 
had fallen into the power of these des- 
peradoes. 

‘‘T hope they will save her,” he re- 
peated over and over to himself, and 
then he reflected gloomily that the 
chances were against herrescue. It was 
a dark night, and how could the Cos- 
sacks hope to overtake the assassins in 
such a rugged, mountainous country ? 

For an hour Donald worried over the 
fate of this young girl whom he had 


never seen or heard of. He grew angry 
at himself for his foolishness—but that 
made no difference. As he sat by the 
fire, feeling no desire to sleep, the word 
‘* Varia ” seemed to spell itself out in let- 


ters of glowing flame. Varia! It was a 
pretty name. 
The night grew longer. With the ex- 


ception of Donald all the prisoners were 
sleeping. Down at the gates the four 
Cossacks smoked and chatted. The 
starosta come out of the dark station 
house with a lighted lantern and joined 
them. Outside the courtyard was the 
stillness of the grave. There was no 
sign to tell the anxious watchers how 
their comrades were faring in their 
quest. 

Suddenly a sharp rat tat tat echoed on 
the gate. Some one was striking it from 
without. 

‘“Whoisthere? What isthe matter ?’ 
cried one of the Cossacks. 

‘‘Open the gate and let me in,” came 
the reply in a feeble voice. ‘‘I am badly 
wounded.” 

The first knock had brought Donald to 
his feet instantly, and now as these 
words were spoken he was startled to 
see a head peering over the stockade at 
the angle nearest the gates. He rubbed 
his eyes and looked again, but the head 
had now vanished and he could not feel 
sure that it had not been a delusion. 

The voice from without startled the 
Cossacks. They looked at each other in 
silence for an instant. 

‘*Don't open it,” said the s/arosta. ‘It 
may be a trick.” 

‘* Nonsense!” exclaimed one of thesol- 
diers. ‘‘ You are a great coward, Nicho- 
las Dmitry.” 

He stepped forward quickly, lowered 
the heavy bar, and pulled the gate 
slightly open. A second later the un- 
suspecting Cossack was hurled violently 
to the ground as the framework of heavy 
beams flew inward on its hinges, and 
half a dozen dark figures tramped over 
his body as they pressed into the court- 
yard. 

The sfarosta fled toward the house as 
fast as his trembling feet would carry 
him, but the three Cossacks boldly faced 
the intruders. 

Crack! crack! rang two rifles and down 
went the foremost of the assaulting party 
with a shrill cry. But these latter had 
weapons, too, and they did not hesitate 
to use them. Crack! crack! crack! Three 
flashes lit up the darkness, and when the 
hovering smoke cleared, two Cossacks 
were seen struggling on the ground, 
while the third was making for the post 
station at full speed. The soldier who 
had been struck by the gate lay where 
he had fallen, too stunned to move. 

The whole affair was over almost be- 
fore Donald could realize what had hap- 
pened. The cries of the frightened 
prisoners added to his confusion, and he 
stood irresolutely by the fire, not know- 
ing which way to turn. ‘‘ There, that’s 
one of them,” cried a harsh voice close 
by, and when Donald wheeled round 
and saw the face of the speaker which 
was exposed to the glow of the flames 
he turned suddenly pale and uttered a 
sharp cry of amazement. 

. (Zo be continued.) 


PAYING PRODUCTS OF INVENTION, 

THE mushroom fortunes of invention are 
fascinating to read of; but they are not all 
of a single night’s growth—the freaks of 
lucky chance or happy thought. The most 
enduring inventions have been made after 
long, hard toil. A writer in the Zfoch inter- 
estingly discusses the subject. 

Hanging over the lamps in stores, houses 
and factories are inverted glass balls to pro- 
tect the ceiling from smoke. There 1s ap- 
parently no simpler device than this, but 
the largest sum ever obtained for a small 
invention has been made by the one who 
first thought of this smoke protector. An- 
other invention that rewarded its inventor 
in a princely way is the celebrated ‘roller 
skates,’’ which have become so popular 
among children all over the country. 

In fact. every trade, profession and em- 
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ployment can show hundreds of inventions, 
which have brought fortunes to their in- 
ventors. In agriculture the inventors have 
made a complete revolution. Work that 
was done by hand in a very laborious way 
dozens of years ago is now done in one third 
of the time by steam and machinery. Even 
within the memory of living farmers there 
has been such a transformation in their 
work that their methods appear antiquated 
and useless. Hundreds of new inventions 
in the same line are annually being patented, 
and the farming of the future will be re- 
duced to such a science that one is unable 
to predict how our crops will be raised and 
harvested. 

In the realm of machinery and manufac- 
ture the inventor is yet but entering upon 
his infancy. Many millions of dollars have 
been reaped and are to be accumulated b 
the inventor in machinery who understands 
the complicated needs of humanity. The 
central idea in this work is to reduce labor, 
expense and time to the lowest point, and so 
to economize in the use of material that 
there will be no absolute waste. To enter 
upon this field of invention one cannot trust 
to accident and happy luck, but he must 
first thoroughly acquaint himself with the 
laws of dynamics and mechanics, so that he 
can appreciate an improvement when it is 
suggested to his mind. 

n what might be called domestic and 
novelty inventions there is required less 
study, discipline and experiment, and most 
of the so-called accidental inventions have 
been made in this line. A glance around 
the house, in the kitchen, at the clothes, and 
ornamental and useful novelties scattered 
on every side, will give a faint idea of the 
wide field opened to the inventor. Every 
house is a small museum of small inven- 
tions which have made fortunes for their in- 
ventors. The small toys and playthings, 
games for parlor entertainment, sporting 
goods, and useful pocket articles, all repre- 
sent the products of the inventor's fore- 
thought and happy invention. The simplest 
and most universally used articles are gen- 
erally the ones that have brought in the 
most money. 

Generally speaking inventors, like poets, 

are born, not made. Nearly every boy can 
become a good mechanic or tradesman by 
diligent study and perseverance, but not 
every one cun become a good inventor. If 
he has a “‘knack”’ for invention, study and 
hard work will greatly help him, and he 
Stands a fair chance some day of succeeding 
as well in his chosen line as his brother 
playmates do in business or professional 
ife. Invention is no longer a spasmodic 
work, but a legitimate branch of industry, 
which has its rewards and remunerations 
for those who follow it faithfully. 

Down to the beginning of the last century 
men had invented very little, and many of 
the articles of use which they made were 
contrivances rather than inventions. The 
boat which dates back so far into history 
that its beginning is hardly known, was 
only an evolution of the log on the water, 
changing gradually into a ratt, and then 
into a boat with oars and sails. Before the 
beginning of the second century nearly all 
of the articles used were the results of grad- 
ual transformation, so that no one can really 
call them the inventions of one particular 
man. 

But the inventive faculty of the present 
age is acontinuous marvel, and it is diffi- 
cult to explain the cause of the wondertul 
impulse. Patent offices of every nation are 
crowded with patents, and the yvreat strides 
in this direction are increasing rapidl 
every year. Invention is science applied, 
and it Is characteristic of the higher civili- 
zation; but a great deal of this success is 
due to the patent right system of govern- 
ments, and the fostering care which they 
exercise over this most important of indus- 
tries. 


TAKE TIME. 


STAMMERING is a phenomenon of lack of 
control over certain muscles, and for its 
cure various systems are employed to de- 
velop and subject these muscles. As ner- 
viousness is at the root of the whole trouble, 
a thorough cultivation of deliberateness in 
speech isthe simplest and the best cure, and 
the Detrowt Free Press describes the process 
lucidly : 

Draw a long breath so as to fill the lungs 
to their utmost extent. Divide the sentence 
you wish to speak into syllables, marking 
time for eachsyllable by bringing the index 
finger and thumb of the right hand together, 
or marking time with the foot. Now, here 
is a specimen: ‘* Pass-me-the-bread. Gvood- 
morn-ing-ma-dame. How-do-you-do-this- 
morn-ing ’’ These syllable exercises must 
be practiced for at least one month, then a 
cure should be accomplished if the patient 
has no deformity of the throat or larynx, 
and if the front teeth are sound. 

There is nothing easier than this cure; it 
is simply to speak in syllables for one month; 
and is within the reach of everybody—man, 
woman or child. 





ETHEL’S ERROR. 


ETHEL—“ Papa, wasn't the prophet Job 
the first printer?” | 

PAPA—“ Not that I am aware of, dear."’ 

ETHEL—“ Oh dear! I thought that he was 
the inventor of Job printing.”—Aittséure 
Bulletin. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FLOWERS. 


LADY recently wrote to one of the news- 
papers describing how, when walking witha 
bunch of rosesin her belt, a little, ill clad tot 

rushed up to her and eagerly pleaded for the 
flowers. She added that she had often noticed 
among the poor a very hunger for Flora’s beautiful 
products. 

Something there is in a flower that touches the 
hearts of most people ; something that rests, some- 
thing that softens one. When hard at work a 
flower or two on your desk will do wonders. In 
the pauses its soft, yet rich, color will relieve the 
eye; the momentary admiration that a glance at 
its curving petals will inspire will in a moment 
clear the mind of some of its fatigue ; a breath of 
its perfume will give a sensation of pleasure that 
will make the work just a trifle less irksome—but 
a trifle that counts. 

And when one is ill, how the flowers do rest tired 
eyes! That is indeed a beautiful charity which 
sends its freight of refreshing flowers into the sick 
chambers of the crowded city tenements. 

When in a passion (let us hope it is seldom), who 
has tried the experiment of going into the garden 
and looking into the sweet rich depths of the rose 
bush? ‘The result is marvelous in its celerity and 
completeness. Try it next time; but, better yet, 
prevent the necessity for the trial. 





WHERE DANGER LURKS. 


HOSE cheerful people who are fond of re- 
minding us with awful impressiveness that 
danger constantly lurks in the highways and 

byways, and at every corner (if not in the middle 
of the block), should be made aware of a new and 
curious accident that is said to have recently be- 
fallen an unsuspecting lady while, in an un- 
guarded moment, she threw aside all vigilance and 
precaution and began operations on a five pound 
box of candy. 

.Her teeth suddenly struck a hard substance— 
‘there was an explosion which broke several teeth 
and otherwise injured the lady, and subsequent 
examination discovered tiny bits of fulminate and 
of copper imbeddedin the ruins. A percussion cap 
had found its way into the candy kettle. 

The engine of the law has long been directed 
against the deadly ice cream manufactory, but 
how can we reach the horrible dangers that lurk in 
the delicious, but dangerous caramel ? 


MUSIC AND MUSCLE. 

O much has been said on the power of music over 
the human mind and emotions, that there is 
little left of the subject but repetition. Yet 

unique application of music as a motive power is 
described by Admiral Walker, whose flagship is 
the great new armored cruiser, the Chicago. 

The admiral asserts that music helps the officers 
immensely to keep the crews in discipline. His 
broad minded views are shown when he tells how, 
almost every evening in the summer season, he 
sends the band forward to play spirited airs. The 
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tars are delighted ; they sing and they dance in the 
liveliest manner, and, as the admiral truly says, 
they are cheered and their minds are refreshed. 
They work with a better will and a keener interest 
and any lurking sulkiness is banished at once. 

Sometimes, the band is called into requisition 
when a particularly heavy haul is to be made. 
Twenty men on a rope may cause the block to 
creak and no more ; but, start the music, and the 
line makes the pulley warm in no time. 

The admiral's use of music is but a new applica- 
tion of the theory according to which on the field 
of battle the band is made to crash out the grand 
national air : at once, thousands of men with flash- 
ing eyes and heroic devotion rush forward to 
certain death in the cannon's belching fire. 


PERHAPS THE BIGGEST YET. 


IAGARA is said to have a rival, situated in 
the interior of Labrador. As yet but very 
meager information concerning this new 

wonder of the western world can be obtained, as 
but two white men have seen it, and there are 
good reasons for supposing that they may have in- 
dulged in some high coloring of the facts in their 
description of Grand Falls, as it is called. ‘They 
claim that the water falls without a break a dis- 


tance of 2,000 feet, twelve times the height of 


Niagara. 

The return of an expedition now in Labrador 
will be awaited with interest, in tho hope that its 
members may bring full information regarding this 
stupendous cataract. 


GHOSTS OF OTHER DAYS. 


UST as people were beginning to feel a delicious 
J thrill of horror at the thought that a real 
ghost or spook had been located at last, it was 
suddenly exploded. In a New York City house- 
hold pieces of coal were for days thrown about the 
house with great violence. Strict watch was in- 
stituted, and at last a nurse girl in the family was 
found to be the human ghost. 

For a century or more there has been an army 
of people every ready to spring to arms to conquer 
our childish belief in ghosts and kill off for future 
generations the possibility of that delicious experi- 
ence of shivering in the flickering firelight as in 
sepulchral tones is told, how at midnight, the ghost 
was always known to walk. The dark corners of 
the room seemed full of a creepy, horrible some- 
thing ; the striking of the clock was a thrilling 
shock ; and, later on, we went to sleep entirely con- 
cealed by the bed clothes. 

If people will keep on exposing the ghosts, that 
inherited belief in them that we all have in child- 
hood will surely be lost ; and who will deny that 
with it will disappear one of the cherished, yet 
fearsome delights of youth ? 


STANDARDS OF MEASUREMENT. 


EOPLE are fond of talking of the high civili- 
zation of the present day, but, just as the 
civilization of the present is far in advance of 

that of the patch and powder epoch of a century or 
more ago, so in a few generations hence our refine- 
ment of civilization may have been thrown into 
the shade. 

It is interesting to trace the steps in the great 
forward march; the great inventions of the cen- 
tury chiefly, perhaps, characterize the advance in 
the near past; but, according to the great chem- 
ist, Liebig, progress is best traced in the increas- 
ing use of soap; a great writer counts the steps in 
steel pens ; a physician claims a reliable test in the 
increasing number of undergarments with which 
civilization wraps its form. In truth, the signs are 
legion, but the most general and the most positive 
measurement of progress, is the conversion of lux- 
ury into necessity and the increase of our needs 
and desires. What was the luxury of the rich, be- 
comes the habit and the need of all, as those luxu- 
ries are cheapened and brought within reach of the 
masses. It is indeed true that, the more we have 
the more we want. 


JAMES K. JONES, 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM ARKANSAS. 





~ ENATOR JAMES K. JONES, who was lately re- 
elected to the United State Senate from Arkan- 

sas, isa native of Mississippi, having been born in 
Marshal County on September ag, 1839. His family 
were the owners of large plantations and it was thus 
possible for him to receive the benefits of a classical 
education. Hardly had he arrived at man's estate 
when the smolderir g fires of the late war leaped into 
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From « photograph by Rell, Washington. 


ravaging flames. In 1861 the State of Mississippi 
passed an ordinance of secession and adopted the 
Confederate constitution. 

The future Senator testified his lovalty to the cause 
his State had made its own by enlisting in the Confe- 
derate service asaprivate soldler; when the war ended 
he retired to his plantation to reappear in 1873 as a 
practicing lawyerin Arkansas. During the same year 
he was elected to the United States Senate of Arkan- 
sas, and was still in the Senate when the Constitutional 
Convention of 1874 was called. 

The new Constitution and new State government 
having been put into operation, Mr. Jones was re- 
elected to the State Senate, and, in 1877 was made 
President of that body. Further promotion came in 
the form of an election to the Forty Seventh Congress 
(1880) and to the two succeeding terms. Again, in 
1885, he was sent to Washington as a Senator of the 
Democratic side. His recent re-election to the Senate 
makes him a national legislator until 1897. 





A VALUABLE PREMIUM 


N next to the last page we reprint this week our 
bicycle premium offer, to which we desire to 
call the special attention of all new readers. 

Now is just the time to secure subscriptions among 
your friends; the reading season has commenced, a 
new story starts in the present issue, and Mr. Gray- 
don's fascinating ‘‘ With Cossack and Convict” was 
begun in No. 460. THE ARGOsy was never so valuable 
as it is this fall, and the attractions booked for the 
coming months will carry it to a still higher level of 
excellence. Read the bicycle offer carefully and begin 
forming your club. We have already sent several 
machines to winners. 


RAISING A GREAT FLAG. 


SHORT time since a firm of bicycle manufac- 

turers, the Overman Wheel Company, unfurled 

a Star Spangled Banner, of which they boast 
asthe largest American ensign ever raised. Its dimen- 
sions are forty one feet by seventy one, which makes 
it as wide as two medium city houses, while its length 
would cover almost four fronts. A pretty feature of 
this raising consisted in the filling of the great flag 
with flowers which showered upon the heads of the 
spectators when it was unfurled. 


‘ HOPE, 
‘THERE is no grave on earth’s broad chart 
But has some bird to cheer it; 
So hope sings on in every breast, 
Although we ma; 
And if today the hea 
Of sorrow is oppre: 
Perchance tomorrow's sun may bring 
‘The weary heart a blessing. 








Anon. 


The Gormorant Gruiser, 


RY BURTON MELVILLE. 


TRANGE and adventurous were 
the voyages of the merchant ser- 
vice in the old days early in the 

century—the days when ships were not, 
as now, safe from indignity at the hands 
of a superior vessel of a rival nation; 
when pirates infested some of the seas, 
and in many quarters of the globe 
hordes of unclad savages might 
be expected to swarm over the 
bulwarks at almost any moment. 
For this reason the pacific pur- 
suit of commerce had foradjuncts 
cannon and shot, guns and cut- 
lasses, and all the other appurte- 
nances of sea warfare. 

My father once sailed a voyage 
on a smart full rigged ship in the 
China trade. She was called the 
Indusand had an armament equal 
toa man of war's—indeed, I be- 
lieve she was one of the vessels 
that had been sold to reduce the 
navy under the administration of 
President Jefferson. 

On this voyage, as my father 
used to relate, when off the Cape 
de Verde Islands one of those 
terrible whirling waterspouts was 
met with, so close to the vessel 
that all could see the extraordi- 
nary spectacle of a huge whale 
overtaken, drawn outof the water 
and upward until his bulk broke 
the waterspout and its columned 
tons of water sank back into their 
native element. 

But listen to my father's story 
of another incident of this voyage 
that occurred later, off the north- 
west coast of Africa, on their 
to the Cape of Good Hope. 
is the way he used to tell it. 

One evening about dusk, when 
the order had been given to sway 
up the foretopsail yard, Bill Coles 
and Bob Grimes, who were taking 
in the slack thought they heard 
some unusual sound ahead of the 
ship—a kind of bellowing, hollow 
noise, which could hardly have 
been made by a porpoise. 

“What's that ?” said Bull Coles. 

“Hallo, there!" cried Bob 
Grimes, looking over the rail; 
“ what sort of a fish are you?” 

By this time the ship's headway 
had brought the sounds abreast 
of the main chains, and now cap- 
tain, mate and every one else 
heard the extraordinary noise. 

“What are you and where are 
you?" sang out Captain Penible. 

‘The answer that came back was 
certainly in human accents, 
though hollow enough to have come 
from under a drum head and wholly un- 
intelligible. 

“It’s some one on a raft or something 
of that sort," said Captain Penible. “A 
man almost dead, likely enough.” 

He then gave orders for bringing the 
ship up in the wind. ‘The yaw! was low- 
ered and Bill Coles and Bob Grimes, 
who had first heard the peculiar sounds, 
were ordered to accompany Mr. Forney, 
the mate. 

Presently the boat went ‘ bump!" 
upon something in her way and was 
brought up all standing. Bob Grimes 
was at the bow oar and the shock tum- 
bled him backwards into the eyes of the 
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boat. Jumping up, he reached out for 
his oar and touched some faintly seen 
object. It was from this that the human 
tones were mysteriously issuing. 

“It's a cask !" cried Grimes as he got 
hold of it and felt along the bilge to find 
the bung hole. 

“Here, Bill,” said Mr. Forney, taking 
up a coil of rope, “sling it in this line 
and we'll take it in tow. 

‘The sailor slung the object in the rope 
with surprising ease and simplicity. 
‘Then they rowed back to the ship, where 
the cask was hoisted on board with a 
watch tackle hooked toa strap on the 
main yard. 

‘The unheading of the cask 
showed its occupant to be a 
large man, apparently a 
negro. ‘At first he was 
scarcely able to stand, but 
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aglass of brandy and a good rubbing 
of his stiffened limbs soon put him in 
better condition. 

Resorting to signs, he scratched upon 
the mizzen hatch a rude representation 
of a flag, then pointed first to that and 
then to himself. 

“Let us see,” mused Captain Penible, 
“a pair of shears? I believe that's 
what he has drawn. That's the Moorish 
emblem—he's a Moor !" 

‘Then followed the shape of a full 
rigged brig, showing eight broadside 
guns, and he pointed successively at the 
brig, the flag, himself and the cask. He 
next indicated his rank by touching, 
first the head of the captain of the 
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Indus, then his own. Finally, making 
the figures 103, he pointed from these 
to the men who stood about him, and 
once more nodded towards the cask 
which had held him prisoner. 

All these signs Captain Penible inter- 
preted without difficulty. The stranger 
had been captain of a Moorish brig of 
war of sixteen guns; his crew had muti- 
nied and set him adrift in the cask; 
they had probably turned pirates and 
gone on acruise, and they numbered one 
hundred and three. 

‘That night the men talked of the fe- 
rocity of the Moors—and confessed to 








STRUGGLING MADLY TOGETHER THE PIRATES WEDGED THEIR WAY UPON THE HEAD RAIL 


OF THE BRIG, 


cach other that a Moorish pirate would 
be a serious thing to meet. 

Sky and sea continued smiling, and 
for days together there was no neces- 
sity of starting tack, sheet or brace. 
Yet the boys could not help feeling that 
there hung about the ship a kind of 
gloom. Hassan, as the Moor called 
himself, was almost always about deck. 
Unable to converse in words, he would 
point and nod, so that his gestures told 
what he would ask and when he under- 
stood. 

But how frequently he scanned the 
horizon! The image of a Moorish brig, 
with eight ports on a side, was con- 
stantly before his mind. 
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Sure enough, one morning there was 
discovered not more than two miles off 
a full rigged brig, sailing on a course 
parallel with that of the ship. 

“A full rigged brig!" was the ejacu- 
lation that passed from mouth to mouth; 
and, as almost everything that sailed in 
the South Atlantic was ship rigged, the 
words had a deep significance. 

Hassan, the Moor, was at once called 
on deck, and all eyes were fixed upon 
him as he took the captain's glass. In 
another moment a gesture and an ex- 
clamation told the worst. Turning 


fiercely about, he drew his hand vio- 








lently across his throat. His eyes 
flashed, and he made an involun- 
tary motion as if feeling at his side 
for the sword he no longer wore. 

“ Beled ef Gerid!" he exclaimed, 
This was the name of the dreaded 
vessel, as he had previously man- 
aged by word and sign to communicate 
it to Captain Penible. 

‘The cannon, cartridges and small arms 
were at once brought on deck, the round 
and other shot were taken out of the 
long boat and all things placed within 
easy reach. The twelve pounders were 
then loaded, and all four ranged at the 
portholes on the larboard side, while 
the heavily charged muskets were set 
against the fife rail by the mainmast. 

The executive officer, obeying the 
captain's order, saw the ship brought on 
the port tack with the wind abeam, so 
that she headed athwart the bows of the 
brig, now only a quarter of a mile off, 
Upon this the pirate, hauling down his 
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Moorish flag from the fore, sent up his 
large black ensign at the main, and 
hauled by the wind. A moment and 
there would be a brief chance for a 
raking fire. 

Throwing himself upon‘one knee Cap- 
tain Penible carefully sighted the after- 
most gun of the four, while the three 
mates attended to the others. They 
roared in rapid succession. At the same 
instant two guns of the pirate spoke and 
a ball crashed into the port side of the 
Indus and out of the starboard, while a 
grape shot grazed the third mate, who 
was carried below. But the smoke being 
wafted away it was joyfully found that 
one of the shots from the Indus had cut 
completely through the brig’s mainmast 
close to the deck. The pirate was roll- 
ing heavily, as much from the recoil of 
her guns as from the heavy swell of the 
ocean. The mainmast, shot completely 
through, could not stand the strain. 

“It's going, it's going!" cried the 
crew, and sure enough the spar broke 
with a tremendous crash. 

It was only a moment when “bump” 
against the Indus amidships came the 
pirate's cutwater, while his jib-boom 
and bowsprit were directly over her 
deck. The pirates threw on board two 
or three yrappling irons and rushed 
upon their own forcastle in a body in 
order to throw themselves over the rail 
of the Indus; but the grape shot from 
the four twelve pounders madea sudden 
vacancy where they stood the thickest, 
while the pirate, being bow on, could 
not reach the Indus with a single gun. 

Struggling madly together the Moors 
wedged and shouldered their way upon 
the head rail and bowsprit of the brig, 
but it happened that one of the twelve 
pound charges last fired had almost 
shattered the bowsprit to atoms at the 
place where it came out between the 
night heads; and now the injured spar, 
striking sidewise against the main rig- 
ging of the Indus, gave way before the 
blow, breaking completely off. 

The scrambling and confusion were 
then fearful, fully one half of the Moors 
going into the water. Of these few, if 
any, in the clashing and rolling of the 
vessels, were able to save themselves. 
However, those who remained fixed 
their muskets rapidly, and at length, 
hauling around one of their broadside 
guns from the bulwarks, they aimed it 
at the Indus by ranging it fore and aft 
on their own decks; just once they fired 
it, and with that discharge Hassan the 
Moor sank to the deck. Ere their gun 
could be reloaded, a twelve pound ball 
from the Indus knocked it completely 
from its carriage. 

Soon the vessels again clashed to- 
gether as they swung, and the Moors, 
few as they had now become, rushed for 
the side of the merchantman, with the 
desperate hope of at last boarding her 
and wreaking vengeance, or of dying in 
ahand to hand grapple. But with the 
smoke, the confusion, the pounding of 
the ship and brig, a number of them 
missed their foothold in the leap, and 
falling between the two oaken sides, 
were either drowned or crushed to 
death. The remainder, struck down by 
gunshot and bayonet, were almost in- 
stantly dashed from the rail and sank 
with their comrades. 

The pirate brig was going down! The 
shots between wind and water had de- 
cided her fate, and she already had a 
heavy, lifeless roll. 

Captain Penible, jumping upon the 
Tail, saw at once how the case stood. 

‘‘ They haven't a man left!" he cried. 
‘“‘She is settling fast, too. We must 
get clear of her before she goes down; 
but if there be treasure aboard of her I 
will have that first!” 

The wretched scene presented on the 
pirate’s decks would have made most of 
the men sick had it not been for the ex- 
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citement which sustained them. The 
slain lay everywhere, and they were 
mingled with others desperately wound- 
ed, who still lived. The latter retained 
all their previous ferocity, and clutched 
madly at weapons lying near them as the 
ship's crew clambered on board. 

Below were found ten small kegs of 
silver, each weighing about two hun- 
dred pounds, which were immediately 
transferred to the Indus. No other 
treasure was found, and it was evident 
that the pirate had been cut off with no 
more than one capture. 

The sailors of the Indus now pushed 
her clear of the forlorn brig, but the 
faint breath aloft was not sufficient to 
fill the sails, and even this entirely died 
out when the Canton ship was but half a 
mile from the scene of the battle. 

By this time the Beled el Gerid almost 
dipped her yard armsin the water as 
she rolled in the light swell. Finally 
the sea came rushing over her forecastle, 
her stern rose several feet, her foresail 
and foreyard disappeared, her quarter 
deck followed, and then all that could 
be seen was a great whirl, with the royal 
mast in the center, as that highest of the 
spars went swiftly down. 

Upon examination it was found that 
the firing of the pirate had been exceed- 
ingly wretched, as the ship was but very 
little injured. Only one of the ship's 
company had a scratch, and that was 
the third mate, who had been grazed by 
a grapeshot. But one man had been 
killed. 

It was Hassan, the Moor. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


BRADLEY WENTWORTH TRIES TO MAKE 
MISCHIEF. 

F Gerald was stupefied at meeting 
Bradley Wentworth the latter was 
even more amazed at encounter- 

ing Gerald. 

‘‘You here?” he exclaimed abruptly. 

‘Yes, sir,” answered Gerald. 

“Are you traveling alone?” 

‘‘No, sir. Iam with an English gen- 
tleman, Mr. Noel Brooke.” 

‘‘His servant. I suppose.” 

‘No, sir; I am his private secretary.” 

‘‘ Private secretary! Couldn't he find 
a person better qualified for the posi- 
tion than a beardless boy from the hills 
of Colorado?” 

‘‘T presume he could,” answered Ger- 
ald coldly, ‘‘but he seems to be satis- 
fied with me.” 

‘‘ How long since you left home?” 

‘““Two or three months.” 

‘*Do you still own the cabin in which 
your father lived?” 

‘“ Yes, sir.” 

‘* You had better sell it. 
to pay you a fair price.” 

‘*T don't care to sell it, Mr. Went- 
worth.” 

‘‘Humph! You are very foolish.” 

‘‘Perhaps so, but I shall not sell at 
present. Is your son well?” 

This question Gerald asked partly out 
of politeness, partly because he wished 
to change the subject. 

A gloom overspread the face of 
Bradley Wentworth. It was a sore 
point with him. Fora moment he for- 
got his dislike for Gerald and answered: 
‘“My son Victor is giving me a good 
deal of trouble. He ran away from 
school more than two months ago.” 

‘*And haven't you heard from him 
since?” asked Gerald in quick sympa- 
thy. 

‘‘No, but I have not taken any special 
pains to find him.” 

‘You will forgive him, won't you?” 


I am ready 





“Yes,” answered Mr. Wentworth 
with a sigh, ‘‘ but I thought it best for 
him to reap the consequences of his 
folly. Perhaps I have waited too long. 
Now I have no clew to his where- 
abouts.” , 

‘Did he go away alone?” asked 
Gerald, interested. 

‘‘No, he waS accompanied by one of 
his schoolmates, Arthur Grigson. He 
had but little money. I thought when 
that gave out he would come home, or 
at any rate communicate with me. But 
I have heard nothing of him,” con- 
cluded Wentworth gloomily. 

‘‘T am sorry for you, Mr. Went- 
worth,” said Gerald earnestly. ‘‘ Have 
you a picture of Victor with you?” 

‘““Yes,” and Wentworth drew from 
his inside pocket a cabinet photograph 
of a boy whose face was pleasant, but 
seemed to lack strength. 

‘‘T suppose you have met no such 
boy in your travels,” said the father. 

‘“No, but I may do so. If so lI will 
try to get him to go home, and at any 
tate I will communicate with you.” 

Mr. Wentworth seemed to be some- 
what softened by Gerald’s sympathy, 
but he was not an emotional man, and 
business considerations succeeded his 
gentler mood. 

‘“Have you got with you the papers 
I spoke of when we parted ?” he asked 
with abruptness. 

‘‘ They are safe,” returned Gerald. 

‘‘Do you carry them around with 
you?” 

‘‘I must decline to answer that ques- 
tion,” answered Gerald. 

‘* You are an impertinent boy!” 

‘‘ How do you make that out ?” 

‘‘In refusing to answer me.” 

‘Tf it were a question which you had 
a right to expect an answer to, I would 
tell you.” ; 

‘‘T have a right to an answer.” 

‘* I don't think so.” 

‘‘ Well, let that go. I will give youa 
thousand dollars for the papers, not 
that they are worth it, but because your 
father was an early friend of mine, and 
it will give me an excuse for helping his 
son.” 

‘If yourintention is kind I thank you, 
but for the present I prefer to keep the 
papers.” 

‘Is the man you are traveling with 
rich?” 

‘‘ T have reason to think he is.” 

“ Humph!” 

Bradley Wentworth walked away, but 
kept Gerald under his eye. Soon he 
saw him promenading with Mr. Brooke, 
and apparently on very cordial and inti- 
mate terms with him. 

‘““ The man seems to be a gentleman,” 
reflected Wentworth, ‘* but he can’t be 
very sharp to let an uneducated country 
boy worm himself into his confidence. 
It doesn’t suit my plans at all. I may 
get a chance to injure Gerald in his esti- 
mation.” 

Later in the day he met Noel Brooke 
promenading the deck. 

‘‘ A pleasant day, sir,” said Wentworth 
politely. 

‘Yes, sir,” answered the English tour- 
ist courteously. 

‘You are an Englishman, I judge ?” 

‘- Yes, sir. I presume I show my na- 
tionality in my appearance.” 


‘*Well, yes. However, I was told 
you were English.” 
‘¢ Indeed!” 


‘Yes, by the boy who seems to be in 
your company.” 

‘Gerald Lane? Yes, he isin my com- 
pany.” 

‘*T know the boy.” 

‘* Indeed ?” 

‘*'Yes, and I knew his father before 


‘him. He and I were young men to- 


gether.” 
‘‘He must haye been giad to meet 
you. He is an excellent boy.” 


‘‘T am glad you like him,” said Went- 
worth, but there was something unplea- 
sant in his tone that did not escape the 
attention of Noel Brooke. 

‘* Don't you feel friendly to him?” he 
asked keenly. 

‘Yes, but the boy is headstrong and 
repels my advances.” 

‘That is singular. He seems to be a 
very open, frank boy, and I have dis~ 
covered nothing objectionable in him in 
the ten weeks we have been together.” 

‘I am pleased to hear it, but the boy's. 
ancestry is against him.” 

‘‘What do you mean? I thought you. 
said his father was a friend of yours.” 

‘Yes; we were associated together in 
early life, but something unpleasant oc- 
curred. However, perhaps I had better 
not speak of it.” 

‘“* You have gone too far to recede. I 
insist upon your continuing.” 

** Well, if you insist upon it I will do 
so. -Mr. Lane was in the employ of my 
uncle and lost his position in conse- 
quence of getting money upon a forged 
check which was traced to him.” 

Noel Brooke looked disturbed. 

‘“‘[ am sorry to hear it,” he saidi 
gravely. 

‘¢ | presume Gerald has not mentioned. 
the matter to you.” 

‘* No.” 

‘“ Well, he could hardly be expected to- 
do so.” 

“Still the boy is no worse for his- 
father’s crime.” 

‘‘Unless he inherits the same tend- 
ency,” said Wentworth significantly. 

‘‘T am sure he does not,” said Noel 
Brooke warmly. 

‘* You can’t tell. Iclaim to be a sharp- 
business man, but I have more than 
once been deceived in a man that I 
thought I knew well. Warren Lane 
seemed to my uncle and myself a thor- 
oughly upright man, but——” here he 
paused suggestively. 

‘‘What induced him to commit forg-- 
ery?” 

‘‘Extravagant living,” answered Went- 
worth promptly. ‘‘ His salary was only 
moderate and did not come up to his. 
desires.” 

‘You surprise me very much,” said. 
Noel Brooke after a brief pause. 

‘“*T thought I should, but I felt it to be: 
my duty to warn you against Gerald. 
He is probably in confidential relations. 
with you, and he might play some dis- 
honest trick on you. I advise you, as. 
soon as practicable, to discharge him. 
and secure some one in his place on 
whom you can rely. I need only calk 
your attention to the individual he is 
talking with at this moment. He looks. 
like a confidence man.” 

Samuel Standish had again joined 
Gerald, and to the boy’s disgust had al- 
most forced his company upon him. 

‘“‘That is a man whom we met at a 
hotel in Davenport, and he appears in- 
clined to thrust himself upon us.” 

Bradley Wentworth shrugged his. 
shoulders and smiled in evident incre-. 


' dulity. 


‘‘ At any rate,” he said, ‘‘ I have warn-- 
ed you, and have done my duty.” 

Noel Brooke bowed slightly, but did 
not feel called upon to make any other 
acknowledgment of Mr. Wentworth’s. 
warning. 

When Brooke hadan opportunity he 
said to Gerald, ‘‘ I have been talking to. 
aman who claime to know you.” 

‘* A tall, well built man?” 

cé Yes.” 

‘‘ He recently paid us a visit in Colo- 
trado.” 

‘* Do you consider him: qa friend ?” 

«¢ No.” 

‘‘ He says he kuew your father in early 
days.” 

‘‘ That is true.” 

‘ And he charges your father with 
having committed forgery and thus lost 
his position.” 


‘‘ Was he really so base as that ?” asked 
Gerald indignantly. 

“Then it isn't true?” 

‘No; a thousand times no!” 

‘‘T believe you, Gerald,” said the Eng- 
lishman promptly. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
MR. STANDISH RECEIVES A COMMISSION. 


“ HANK you for your confidence, 
Mr. Brooke,” said Gerald, ‘* but 
I prefer that you should have 
proofs of what I say.” 

‘It is not necessary, Gerald.” 

“But I prefer that you should look 
over some papers that I have with me, 
and for which, by the way, Mr. Went- 
worth is ready at any time to pay me a 
thousand dollars.” 

‘*But why should he be willing to pay 
so much?” asked the Englishman in sur- 
prise. 

‘Because they prove that he, and not 
my father, committed the forgery. My 
father agreed to have it charged upon 
him at Mr. Wentworth's urgent request, 
in order that Wentworth might not be 
disinherited by his uncle.” 

‘*But your father ought not to have 
made such a sacrifice. Why did he do 
so?” 

‘*Because Bradley Wentworth prom- 
ised him twenty thousand dollars when 
he came into his fortune.” 

‘Was the fortune so large, then?” 

“Over three hundred thousand dol- 
lars.” 

‘‘And he came into this fortune ?” 

* Yes.” 

‘‘And refused to carry out his agree- 
ment?” 

‘Yes; he said it was absurd to expect 
such a liberal reward, though it brought 
disgrace and loss to my poor father, and 
finally, as I think, shortened his life.” 

“It should have been considered a 
debt of honor.” 

‘So my father thought, but Mr. Went- 
worth only offered him a thousand dol- 
lars, which, poor as he was, he indig- 
nantly refused. I don't think he would 
have offered anything, if he had not 
known that my father had letters prov- 
ing that he was innocent, and Went- 
worth himself the forger.” 

‘“Who has these papers now ?” 

‘‘T have.” 

“And you say Mr. Wentworth has 
offered a thousand dollars for them ?” 

‘He made me that offer this very 
morning.” 

‘‘And you declined to accept it ?” 

Ves.” 

‘‘Gerald, the man seems to be unscru- 
pulous. If he finds he cannot obtain the 
papers in any other way he may plot to 
have them stolen from you.” 

“IT don't know but you are right, Mr. 
Brooke," said Gerald thoughtfully. 

‘Shall I advise you?” 

“T wish you would.” 

“When you get to St. Louis, deposit 
them with some safe deposit company, 
and carry about with you merely copies 
of them. Then, if they are stolen, there 
will be no harm done.” 

‘Your advice is good, Mr. Brooke, 
and I shall follow it.” 

_ This conversation took place in their 
Stateroom. Meanwhile, Bradley Went- 
worth was engaged in reflection. 

‘That boy means mischief, I fully be- 
lieve," he said to himself. ‘‘He is of a 
different nature from his father. He is 
firm and resolute, and if I read him 
aright, he will never forgo his purpose, 
of demanding from me the sum which I 
80 foolishly promised his father. The 
worst of it is, the papers he carries will, 
if shown, injure my reputation and 
throw upon me the crime of which dur- 
ing all these years his father has been 
held guilty. Those papers I must have! 

My security requires it.” 

It was easy to come to this conclusion, 
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but not so easy to decide how the papers 
could be obtained. He would gladly 
have paid a thousand dollars, but that 
offer had more than once been made, 
and always decidedly refused. 

As Bradley Wentworth paced the 
deck with thoughtful brow, Samuel 
Standish, who was always drawn to- 
wards men whom he suspected tq be 
wealthy, stepped up, and asked defer- 
entially; ‘‘ General, may I ask you for 
a light ?” for Wentworth chanced to be 
smoking. 

Bradley Wentworth paused and 
scanned the man who accosted him 
closely. 

‘‘Why do you call me General?” he 
asked. 

‘“‘I beg your pardon, but I took you 
for General Borden, Member of Con- 
gress from Kentucky.” 

‘*T am not the man.” 

‘‘T really beg your pardon. Perhaps, 
however, you will oblige me with alight 
all the same.” 

“Twill, What is your name?” 

‘‘ Samuel Standish.” 

‘‘Humph! I suppose you are nota 
member of Congress?” | 

‘No, indeed!” laughed Standish. 
wish I were.” 

‘‘ Perhaps I could give a good guess as 
to who and what you are.” 

Standish looked curious. 

‘‘ Suppose you do!” he said. 

Bradley Wentworth looked the man 
full in the face. It wasa glance of sharp 
scrutiny, so sharp that Samuel Standish, 
though not a sensitive man, flushed and 
winced under it. 

‘‘I may be wrong,” said Wentworth, 
‘“‘but you look to me like an adven- 
turer.” 

‘‘Do you mean to insult me?” de- 
manded Standish, starting angrily. 

‘‘No. In fact, I rather hope that you 
are the sort of character I take you to 
be.” 

‘‘T don't understand you,” and Stand- 
ish looked and was really bewildered. 

‘‘Only because 1f you are as unscru- 
pulous as I believe you to be, I may be 
able to throw a job in your way.” 

‘‘ You may assume then that you are 
correct.” 

Wentworth laughed slightly. 

‘I thought so,” he said. 

‘T am ready for a job,” went on 
Standish. ‘In fact I am hard up, and 
am obliged to earn money in some way.” 

“« And are not very particular in what 
way.” 

‘Well, a man must live! If I had 
plenty of money it would be different. 
Will you kindly tell me what you want 
done?” 

“I believe I saw you talking with a 
boy half an hour ago.” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘‘ Are you acquainted with him?” 

**T saw him first at the hotel in Daven- 
port. He is in company with an Eng 
lishman, who seems to have plenty of 
money.” 

‘‘T see. You feel more interested in 
the Englishman than in the boy.” 
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‘‘Naturally. The boy is probably 
poor.” 

‘‘T want you to become interested in 
the boy.” 


“If there is money in it, I shall cer- 
tainly feel interested in him,” said Mr. 
Standish briskly. 

‘There is money in it—if you carry 
out my wishes.” , 

‘‘ What are they?” 

‘Listen! This boy is possessed of 
papers—probably he carries them about 
with him—which properly belong to me. 
I have offered to buy them of him, but 
he refuses to let me have them.” 

‘‘Of what nature are they?” 

‘‘ There isa letter, and also a memo- 
randum signed by myself, and given to 
his father many years ago. The father 
died and the boy came into possession 


of them. Knowing that [ wished them 
he holds them for a large—a foolishly 
large sum.” 

‘‘I comprehend. How much did you 
say you had offered him for them?” 

‘‘I did not mention the sum, Mr. 
Standish.” 

‘“‘Oh, I thought you did,” returned 
Standish, rather confused. 

‘‘In fact, that has nothing to do with 
you.” 

‘‘T thought it would give me an idea 
of the value of the papers.” 

“It is quite unnecessary that you 
should know their value.” 

‘“You wish me to get possession of 
them?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘ How much will it be worth to me?” 

‘‘That’s another matter. That is 
something you do havea right to ask. 
Well, I am ready to pay"—Mr. Went- 
worth paused to consider—"' I am ready 
to pay a hundred, yes, two hundred dol- 
lars for them.” 

Samuel Standish brightened up. To 
him in his present circumstances two 
hundred dollars was a great deal of 
money. 

‘“Do you think there will be any 
chance to get hold of the papers on the 
ooat?” he asked. 

‘*T don’t know.” 

‘‘ If not, I shall have to follow him.” 

“Yes.” 

‘And I can’t do it without money.” 

“I understand allthat. Of course I 
would rather have you secure them on 
the boat, if possible, but it may not be 
possible.” 

‘‘Have you anything to suggest then?” 

‘‘The boy and his companion will un- 
doubtedly stop a few days in St. Louis. 
You must go to the same hotel, and try 
to get aroom nearby. As to the details 
I can’t advise you. It is out of my line. 
I suspect that it may be in yours. Be- 
fore you leave the boat, I shall give you 
some money so that you may be able to 
pay your hotel expenses.” 

‘*T ought to know your name, so that 
I may communicate with you.” 

‘““Yes, that is needful. Of course I 
rely upon your keeping secret and con- 
fidential all that has passed between us.” 

“You can rely upon me. I am the 
soul of honor!" said Samuel Standish, 
placing his hand on his heart. 

‘If you are,” said Wentworth dryly, 
‘‘T am afraid you are hardly the man for 
my purpose.” 

‘‘T mean that I shall be loyal to you. 
I am a gentleman.” 

“T am glad to hear it. One thing 
more, you had better not be much in my 
company. It might excite suspicion. 
In two minutes I can give you such di- 
rections as you may require, and then 
we had better avoid each other.” 

‘*T understand.” 

As Gerald came out of his stateroom 
he saw the two walking together. It 
struck him as rather singular, but it did 
not occur to him that it boded harm to 
himself. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A FALSE ALARM. 

RADLEY WENTWORTH had 

some slight hope that the words 

he had spoken would prejudice 

the English tourist against Gerald, but 

he was destined to be disappointed. 

The two promenaded the deck together, 

and were evidently on the most cordial 
terms. 

‘‘The boy is artful,” thought Went- 
worth, ‘‘and for that reason he is the 
more dangerous. I wish he could hap- 
pen to fall overboard. It would save me 
a great deal of anxiety, as he is the only 
one who is acquainted with the secret of 
my guilt.” 

The voyage proceeded. There are 
many rivers that are more interesting 
than the Mississippi. The shores are 
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low and monotonous, and the river it- 
selfin a large part of its course is turbid 
and narrow. Thereare but a few towns 
of much size or importance between 
Davenport and St. Louis. 

“*T say, Gerald,” said Mr. Brooke, ‘‘ we 
hear a good deal about American scen- 
ery, but if this is a specimen I can only 
say that it is a good deal overrated.” 

Gerald laughed. 

‘‘T haven't traveled a great deal my- 
self, Mr. Brooke,” he said, ‘‘ but I think 
you must have seen something worthy 
of admiration since you have been in 
this country. Have you been up the 
Hudson river?” 

‘* Not yet.” 

‘‘Or seen Niagara?” 

‘Yes; Isaw that. We haven't any. 
thing like that at home.” 

“Tam told the Columbia River has 
some fine scenery.” 

‘I wasn't in earnest, Gerald. It only 
occurred to me to joke you a little. You 
must admit, however, that there is noth- 
ing worth seeing here.” 

‘* We don't boast so much of our scen- 
ery as our men,” said Gerald. ‘Samuel 
Standish, for instance.” 

‘‘ And Jake Amsden?” 

“Yes.” 

“I think we can match them beth in 
England. I wish we couldn't.” 

On the third evening, however, there 
was a genuine sensation. 

Some one raised the cry of ‘‘ Fire!" 
and for five minutes there was a grand 
commotion. Those who were in their 
staterooms rushed out in dismay, and 
there was much rushing to and fro and 
wild confusion. 

Among those who ran out of their 
staterooms were Gerald and Noel 
Brooke, but both of them were calm and 
collected. The Englishman looked 
about him quickly, but could see no 
signs of fire. 

‘‘T believe it is a false alarm, Gerald,” 

At this moment one of the officers of 
the steamer passed by. 

‘‘ Is there any fire ?” asked Gerald. 

‘‘No; [ should like to get hold of the 
miscreant who raisedthe cry. There is 
not the slightest indication of fire any- 
where.” 

Satisfied by this assurance the two 
friends returned to their stateroom. As 
they reached the door which had been 
left open a man darted out. 

“Hallo, there!” exclaimed Noel 
Brooke, seizing him. ‘‘ What brings you 
in my stateroom ?” 

“Why, it's Standish!” 
Gerald. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Samuel 
Standish apologetically. “I thought it 
was my room.” 

‘‘That isn’t very probable!" rejoined 
Brooke sternly. 

‘‘T assure you, Mr. Brooke, that it is 
the truth. I was soalarmed that I really 
did not know what I was about. I pre- 
sumed the steamer was doomed, and 
wished to secure my small baggage, for 
Iam a poor man and couldn't afford to 
lose it. Of course when I looked around 
me I saw that I was mistaken. I hope 
you will pardon me. Is the fire out? 
Excuse my agitation.” 

‘““There has never been any fire. 
Some scoundrel raised the alarm. If he 
should be found he would probably be 
thrown overboard by the indignant pas- 
sengers.” | 

‘“‘ And serves him right, too!” said the 
virtuous Standish. ‘‘ You have no idea 
what a shock he gave me. I amavictim 
of heart disease, and liable to drop ata 
minute's notice.” 

‘‘T suppose you are ready to go?” said 
Brooke ironically. 

‘* Well, no, I can’t quite say that. Life 
is sweet, even if Iam a poor man.” 

‘Where is your stateroom ?” 

‘‘On—on the opposite side of the 
steamer.” 


exclaimed 
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‘‘Then it seems rather strange that 
you should have mistaken ours for 
yours.” 

“So itis, so itis! I can't understand 
itatall,I give youmy word. Thesudden 
fright quite upset me. Didn't it upset 
you?” 

“No.” 

‘‘How Ienvy you! But it isno doubt 
the condition of my heart. Well, it is 
fortunate that the alarm was a false 
one.” 

Meanwhile the officers had been insti- 
tuting an investigation as to the person 
who had raised the cry. | 

A typical Yankee, who looked as if he 
had recently come from New England, 
pointed to Standish and said, ‘‘I am 
positive that man raised the alarm.” 

There was an immediate commotion. 
Voices from the crowd of passengers 
called out : ‘‘ Throw him into the river! 
Lynch him!” . 

Standish turned ghastly pale as he 
saw the menacing glances of those 
around him. 

‘I assure you, gentlemen,” he pro- 
tested, ‘‘ this is a base calumny.” 

‘‘Do you mean to tell me I lies” 
demanded the Yankee fiercely. 

‘*No, no, Il beg your pardon. I only 
mean to say you are mistaken |" 

‘“T don't think I am.” 

‘‘Throw him into the river! There 
he will be safe from fire!” called out one 
man. 

‘* Yes, yes, throw him into the river!” 

Samuel Standish was nota hero. In- 
deed, he was far fromit. He seemed 
overcome with fear, and his knees smote 
with terror asa brawny cowboy seized 


him by the shoulder and hurried him. 


towards the side. 

“A ducking will do him no harm,” 
said the cowboy, and he evidently voiced 
the sentiment of his fellow passengers. 

‘Gentlemen, friends!” exclaimed 
Standish, '‘I can’t swimastroke. Would 
you murder me?” 

The position was critical. His ap- 
pearance was against him, and had Ger- 
ald or his English friend mentioned the 
intrusion of Standish into their state- 


room it would have been all up with’ 


him. But hefound a friend just when 
he needed one most. Bradley Went- 
worth pushed his way through the 
crowd, and exclaimed angrily: ‘‘ Let 
gothat man! I won't permit this out- 
Tage.” 

‘* He raised the alarm of fire.’ 

‘*He did not! I was standing six feet 
from him when the cry was raised, and 
ifit had been he I should have known it.” 

‘But I heard him,” insisted the 
Yankee. 

‘You are mistaken! I hope you will 
not compel me to usea harsher word. I 
appeal to the officers of this boat to pre- 
vent an outrage upon an unoffending 
man.” 

Bradley Wentworth was handsomely 
dressed, and looked to be a man of 
wealth and standing, and his testimony 
had great weight. The Yankee was 
poorly dressed, and from all appearances 
a laboring man. The fickle crowd 
changed at once, and such cries were 
heard as ‘It’s ashame!” ‘It’s an out- 
rage!" Samuel Standish was released 
The tide had turned and he was safe. 

“Sir,” he said, turning to Bradley 

Wentworth, ‘I thank you for your manly 
words. You have saved my life. You 
are a stranger to me, but hereafter I 
shall always remember you in my pray- 
ers.” ; 
“Thank you,” answered Wentworth, 
‘*but I don't deserve your gratitude. 
What I have done has been in the inter- 
est of justice; for I feel no interest in 
you except asa man unjustly treated. 
I would have done as much for any of 
my fellow passengers.” 

These words created a very favorable 
impression, and completely cleared 
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Standish from suspicion, except in the 
minds of the Yankee passenger, Gerald 
and Noel Brooke. 

““T believe Standish was the man,” 
said Brooke when they were by them- 
selves,” and Mr. Wentworth's interfence 
in his favor leads me to think there is 
something between them.” 

‘‘But why should he give such an 
alarm ?” asked Gerald puzzled. 

‘To get a chance toenter our state- 
room.” 

‘“‘T don't quite understand why he 
should enter our stateroom rather than 
any other?” 

‘‘ Gerald,” said his friend significantly, 
“he was after your papers. He thought 
you might keep them in the stateroom.” 

“Do .you really think that, Mr. 
Brooke ?” 


‘I think it altogether likely, and that . 


he has been engaged for the purpose by 
your friend, Mr. Bradley Wentworth. 
Unless Iam greatly mistaken, we shall 
see more of Mr. Standish after we land.” 

‘‘T believe you are right, Mr. Brooke,” 
said Gerald thoughtfully. ‘‘I shall most 
certainly adopt your suggestion, and 
copy the papers as soon as I reach St. 
Louis.” 

The steamer arrived about three 
o'clock in the afternoon. Noel Brooke 
and Geraid went to the Lindell House 
and registered. An hour later, in the 
lobby of the hotel, looking, it must be 
confessed, rather out of place in his 
elegant surroundings, they recognized 
the familiar figure of Samuel Standish. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
A TERRIBLE CHARGE. 
“ PEN in the name of the law!" 
I repeated the words to my- 
self, still half asleep, trying to 
attach some definite meaning to them. 
Could it be Cameron, trying to frighten 
me about having kidnaped a boy ? 

But no; the voice was much too deep, 
and now it called out again: ‘‘Are you 
there or not? I warn you the window 
is watched, so there is no escape for 
you that way.” 

Then the door knob was rattled 
fiercely, and. several more heavy knocks 
were rained on the panels. 

‘“ Wait till I slip on a few clothes,” I 
now made answer, tumbling out of bed 
and rushing uselessly from one side of 
the room to the other as we are so apt 
to do when excited and hurried. 

This caused a cessation in the de- 
mands for admittance, but I could hear 
the murmur of several voices in excited 
conversation out in the hall. 

‘*He’s never done it,” I heard some 
one say. ‘If he had what would he 
want to stay right here for, where he 
would be certain to be captured?” 

‘But the bottle in his pocket?” some 
one else putin. ‘‘ Al Farrington found 
it there last night.” 

‘‘How did he happen to be looking 
through this stranger’s pockets?” an- 
other voice wanted to know. 

‘‘Why, it was while Brooke had his 
coat off doing one of his tricks,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ Boy like, Al was full of 
curiosity to find out all he could, and 
happening to knock against the pocket 
he felt the bottle inside. He took it out 
and saw chloroform on the label 
and——” 

By this time I had made myself passa- 
bly presentable, and eager to come for- 
ward with my defense, even before I 





knew the charge, I flung open the door 
and exclaimed: ‘'I can easily account 
for the presence of that bottle in my 
pocket. What has happened ?” 

Two rather frightened looking men at 
once stepped forward and placed their 
hands on my shoulders, while a lady who 
had been pointed out to me as the pro- 
prietor of the hotel, began to sob hys- 
terically. 

‘‘'Won't some one tell me whatall this 
means?” I demanded again, regaining 
my own composure as I noticed the 
others losing theirs. 

‘‘ Hush, don't speak so loud,” one of 
the men who had me by the shoulder 
muttered. ‘‘There’s a dead man in 
there,” with a glance towards the room 
adjoining mine. Then he added signifi- 
cantly: *‘ You ought to know that.” 

I came to a sudden halt, for we had 
begun to move off down the corridor 
toward the stairway. 

‘*Look here,” I said firmly, ‘‘ I believe 
you are charging me with having com- 
mitted murder. Isn’t that so?” 

For a second no one spoke, the land- 
lady’s sobs took a fresh impetus, and in 
the dim light that filtered through the 
transoms it seemed to me that the faces 
of the entire party grew a shade paler. 

“That’s just about the size of it, 
young feller,” one of the men who held 
me finally made response. ‘‘One of the 
boarders, who left word to be called for 
the early train, was found dead in his 
bed, and the doctor says as how he was 
chloroformed.” 

‘* And just because I happened to have 
a bottle of the stuff in my pocket you 
charge me with the crime.” 

The whole thing seemed so utterly ab- 
surd that as yet I did not even feel ner- 
vous. Indeed it seemed to me that the 
others were far more terrified than I 
was. But then I suppose that was quite 
natural; I knew that I was not a mur- 
derer, while they verily believed that 
there was such a fiend in their very 
midst. 

By this time we had reached the lower 
floor and 

‘‘ Where shall we take him, ma‘am?” 
inquired one of my captors of the weep- 
ing landlady. . 

‘Oh, I don't know——this is terrible, 
terrible,” was all the reply they could 
get out of her. 

‘‘Then I guess we'd better take him 
off at once to Caldwell,” went on the 
man. 

But to this I had something to say. 

“Will you kindly tell me,” I began, 
‘‘what motive I had in killing this man? 
Was there any of his money missing ?” 

‘‘No, I believe not,” replied the fellow 
who did most of the talking. We were 
standing in the hotel office, and the 
guests who were already up had begun 
to collect in the various doorways that 
opened on it to stare at me with peculiar 
expressions on their faces. ‘‘ But if you 
didn’t do it, who did?” the man per- 
sisted. ‘‘You had the stuff to do it 
with in your pocket, and your room was 
right next to his. We found his door 
unlocked, you know.” 

‘‘But the motive?” Iwenton. ‘*‘ What 
object could I have? You say none of 
his valuables were missing.” 

‘‘He might have been some enemy of 
yours—a man you had a grudge 
against ?” the fellow suggested. 

‘And you think I came up here with 
a bottle of chloroform in my pocket ex- 
pressly to put him out of the way? And 
then went to sleep, leaving the bottle 
still there, for here it is.” 

I put my hand in my side pocket and 
held it up. Two ladies who had been 
looking in from ‘one of the piazza win- 
dows screamed and hurried away. 

The whole thing seemed utterly ridi- 
culous. I even forgot that there was a 
man dead in the house, and laughed asI 
went on: 


‘‘This was bought to kill a cat with 
in New York. I did that deadly deed, | 
admit, and have carried the bottle about 
with me since, forgetting it was there. 
And now I want to know why it is not 
more reasonable to suppose that the 
man up Stairs killed himself than that I 
killed him.” 

‘‘ Because there is no trace of the 
bottle from which he took the stuff in 
his room.” 

This reply made me look at affairs ina 
more serious light. The doctor had 
satisfied himself that the man had died 
from a dose of chloroform, it was evident 
that he had not committed suicide, and 
a half empty bottle of the fatal fluid had 
been found in-my pocket. I was not 
going to have such an easy time in prov- 
ing the charge an absurdity, as I had 
anticipated. My strength — strength 
which excitement and indignation had 
given me—now seemed to leave me all 
at once. 

I looked around for a chair, fearful all 
the time lest the change in my manner 
might be taken for guilt. I founda seat 
and backed up to drop into it, still with 
those two men beside me. 

I wondered if any breakfast was to be 
given to me. I felt faint and, was afraid 
to look at my hands lest I might observe 
atrembling inthem. An entire reaction 
had set in. 

In proportion as my composure for- 
sook me, the landlady seemed to regain 
hers. 

‘You poor boy,” she said now, com- 
ing over to me, “I don't believe you 
ever did such a terrible thing. Come, 
now, and get some breakfast. I amsure 
you will think of away to prove how you 
came by that bottle.” 

This unexpected bit of kindness al- 
most unnerved me. I thanked her, and 
then we all went into the dining room, 
my captors of course taking a seat on 
either side of me. 

While I was eating my oatmeal and 
trying to decide what steps I had better 
take, I felt two hands placed on my 
shoulders, and then a brown head was 
thrust down very close to mine. 

‘Oh, Mr. Brooke,” Al Farrington half 
sobbed out. ‘'I hope you don’t think it 
is allmy fault. And yet it must have 
been. If I hadn't wanted to know so 
much I wouldn't have lookedin your 
pocket, and then I told two or three 
people what I found, and asked them 
what use it could be to you. And—and 
so everybody knew this morning, and I 
feel dreadfully about it. And papa 
wants to know if he can be of any use. 
He's a lawyer, you know.” 

‘‘Don’t blame yourself that way, Al,” 
I said, turning around to take his hand. 
“If you'll only believe in me that will be 
worth everything.” 

‘‘Oh, I do, I do,” replied the boy. 
‘‘And I'm sure papa does. Ill run and 
tell him now to come in here and talk 
to you.” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
I AM HELD PRISONER. 

wondered if any objection would be 
made to my having an interview 
with Mr. Farrington. But the 
people who had taken possession of my 
person reminded me strongly of the tra- 
ditional man with the white elephant— 
they evidently did not quite know what 
to do with me, and seemed rather re- 


‘lieved whenever I expressed a wish of 


any sort. 

So now when Al's father appeared, 
one of my captors kindly got up and 
offered him his seat. He himself drew 
a chair out from under the adjoining 
table and planted himself in it directly 
behind me. 

‘‘ Brooke, my lad, this is a terrible 
business,” began the lawyer. 

His tone was very kindly, but what 
did me more good tHan anything else 


was the close pressure he gave my 
hand. I had had a little talk with him 
the evening previous before beginning 
the exhibition. He knew Lynnhurst 
very well, and the fact established a 
sort of tie between us at once. 

‘It is very mysterious,” I replied, and 
then I told in detail how I came into 
possession of that bottle of chloroform. 
“ You see I was afraid to throw it away,” 
I added, :‘for fear some one might pick 
it uv who couldn't tell what it was, and 
do himself some damage. And now see 
what has come of it!” 

‘How you came by the bottle does 
not signify so much now,” said Mr. Far- 
rington, ‘‘as does proving that Mr. 
Tretbar was killed by some one else, or 
by himself. You cannot prove that you 
did not leave your room during the 
night, I suppose?” 

‘I have nothing for it but my word,” 
lanswered. ‘‘ Can't something be found 
out about this Mr. Tretbar himself? 
Whether he had anything on his mind, 
was troubled by something that might 
induce him to take his life?” 

‘It seems that nobody here ever saw 
or heard of him till last night when he 
came and asked for a room,” was the 
reply. ‘‘I believe they have discovered 
in his pockets some letters from people 
in New York, to whom they have tele- 
graphed. When they are heard from 
something definite may be learned.” 

Then all I can doisto wait, I sup- 
pose,” I said with a little sigh. 

I had finished my breakfast, and now 
looked inquiringly at the man on my 
right. Hein turn glanced at Mrs. Gun- 
fer, the landlady, who said, just as if he 
had spoken: ‘Oh, yes, the room at the 
end of the hall on the second floor.” 

We all rose and Mr. Farrington looked 
at his watch. 

‘T have just time to catch my train,” 
he said. ‘‘ You will not be taken to— 
that is, you will be kept here until a 
reply is received from this Tretbar’s 
friends. Meantime my two boys are 
working hard to find some clew that 
will prove him a suicide. Remember 
that we believe in you and will stick by 
you. I shall see you again tonight. 
Good by,” and once more he gave me 
his hand. 

We were just leaving the office when 
Cameron appeared in the doorway, 
Archie was not with him, and on catch- 
ing sight of me he hurried over toshake 
hands. 

‘“T don’t know what you must have 
thought of me, Brooke,” he began, * for 
not turning up to report last night. But 
I couldn’t get away. That was Archie’s 
father at the Schlessingers’; his name is 
Boyd, Archie Boyd. That's just what 
the youngster said, and we took it for 
‘boy.’ Well, he was hurt so that he 
didn't miss the child until after he was 
brought out here, and you can imagine 
how glad he was to see us. Our friends 
next door found out about things, so we 
got in easily enough. And then they 
wouldn't let me come away; said I must 
Stay and be companion to Archie, who 
wouldn't go to anybody else except his 
father, and he wasin bed.- They want 
me to spend the day, and I want you to 
go back with me.” 

Cameron had talked rapidly, for he 
had a good many things to tell me. But 
now as he paused he appeared to notice 
for the first time the presence of the 
two guards, who stood patiently through 
it all close beside me. 

Cameron turned on them a look of the 
strangest compound of wonder and dis- 
approval, ending up with one directed 
at me which seemed to say: ‘If these 
fellows who stick by you so closely are 
your friends, why on earth don't you in- 
troduce them?” 

There was only one thing for me to 
do. Take the cold plunge at once and 
have it over with. 


THE ARGOSY 


‘‘IT can’t go with you, Cameron,” I 
said. ‘‘I am under arrest.” 

‘‘Arrest!” He repeated the word, as 
if trying thus to comprehend better its 
meaning. Then he began to laugh, as 
he added: ‘‘Oh, come now. It's morn- 
ing. You needn't think you can work 
your magical arts on me. Why——” 

He stopped suddenly, convinced by 
the expression of my face that I was in 
earnest. He carne a step closer and 
threw one arm across my shoulder as he 
asked: 

‘‘Great Ceesar, Brooke, I believe you 
mean what you say. What is it for?” 

‘‘ Murder,” I said as softly as I could, 
but even then the awful word sounded 
to my ears as though it had been 


shouted from the housetops. 
Cameron did not take his hand from 


my shoulder. I felt him start violently 
as his fingers took a tighter grip on my 
coat. 

‘“ Will you come up stairs with me?” 
I went on. ‘' We are waiting here until 
we hear from the friends of the —— 
the friends of Mr. Tretbar.” 

One of my guards kindly allowed 
Cameron to take his place beside me, 
he falling to the rear, and so we as- 
cended the stairs and entered the room 
which had been set aside for me. 

This was a pleasant corner apartment, 
containing besides the usual allowance 
of furniture, a wicker lounge, on which 
Cameron and I took seats. The door 
was locked by one of the guards, who 
pocketed the key and joined his com- 
panion by the window overlooking the 
lawn, where they each took out cigars 
and proceeded to make themselves com- 
fortable. 

‘* Now tell me all about it,” said Cam- 
eron, ‘‘I can’t seem to realize it yet.” 

Neither could I, for that matter. IfI 
had I suppose it would not have been 
possible for me to sit there so calmly as 
I did. 

I had just finished giving my account 
of the affair to Cameron when there 
came a rap on the door. One of the 
smokers hastened to open it and 
brought back a telegram, which he read 
aloud: 

“Will arrive at Fairlea ten ten. 

DUMONT TRETBAR.” 

‘‘ That must be the poor chap's broth- 
er, eh, Hodgkins?” was the reader's 
comment, and he passed the dispatch 
to his fellow guardsman, as though 
the latter might be able to make more 
out of the message if he had the hand- 
ling of it. 

‘It mout be his father, ’s far’'s we 
know,” answered Hodgkins, fishing in 
his pockets fora pair of black rimmed 
eyeglasses, through which he regarded 
the message critically. ‘‘He was a 
purty young fellow, you know.” 

‘*It’s almost time this other one was 
here now,” went on the first speaker, 
looking at a great open faced watch, 
which he had considerable difficulty in 
getting out of his pocket. ‘I say five 
minutes to ten. What have you?” 

Then the two fell to bragging about 
their watches, while Cameron and I sat 
there, he trying to think of something 
hopeful tu say to me, and I dully won- 
dering if there was any harder trial yet 
in store for me. 

My awful position had not as yet 

really frightened me. The very horror 
of it seemed to render me incapable of 
realizing that I wasin danger of ——, but 
as I say, my thoughts never went so far 
as that, and my pen refuses todo so 
now. , 
My present greatest longing was for 
freedom. It was a glorious day, and 
when I looked out of the window and saw 
the trees, and the shadows cast by the 
fleecy clouds on the grass, and remem- 
bered that but for that bottle of chloro- 
form I might now be walking along the 
pleasant country roads with Cameron, 
I shivered. : 


I sat still till I could remain quiet no 
longer, then got up and began to pace 
back and forth. 

‘‘ Don’t make a prisoner of yourself 
for my sake,” I said to Cameron, but the 
latter declared he would stay at any rate 
until this Dumont Tretbar arrived. 

‘*And I wouldn't go then, Brooke,” he 
added, ‘‘if I hadn't promised to come 
right back to look after the boy.” 

At this momenta stage drove up to 
the porch beneath, and I knew that a 
new phase in my experience was about 
to begin. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
DUMONT TRETBAR. 

T seemed an age to me between the 
time that stage stopped at the door 
and the reappearance of Mr. Hodg- 

kins with Dumont Tretbar. The latter, 
instead of the tall, spare, grave looking 
gentleman my fancy had conjured up, 
proved to be a jaunty young man in a 
loud check suit, a highly colored neck- 
tie, and a straw hat with a tremendously 
wide brim and a white band. 

‘‘ Ahem, this, Mr. Tretbar,” announced 
Mr. Hodgkins as they entered, ‘‘is the 
young man as I was telling you about.” 

I had resumed my seat on the sofa be- 
side Cameron, and now the new comer 
walked straight up to the latter and ex- 
claimed melodramatically: ‘‘Wretch, 
how can you hold up your head after 
such a direful deed ?” 

In spite of the grave nature of the 
whole affair I felt a strange inclination 
to laugh; and not only at the mistake of 
this dude in the object of his vitupera- 
tion, but at his voice and manner. The 
former was high and shrill, like a child's, 
without any bass notesin it at all, and 
his gestures were on the pump handle 
ofder, as practiced by amateur orators 
in their early efforts at school. 

‘That's not him,” put in Mr. Hodg- 
kins, pulling the impetuous avenger by 
the sleeve. ‘‘ Besides you oughtn’t to 
talk that way. It ain't been proved yet 
that he killed him. Take a chair, sir, 
while we put a few questions to you.” 

But young Mr. Tretbar was far too ex- 
cited to sit down. 

‘*Proved?” he cried, pacing up and 

down the floor and waving his straw hat 
about in much the same fashion as the 
end man does his tambourine at the min- 
strels. ‘‘ What more proof do we want 
than the bottle found in his pocket?” 
’ Here he slapped his own pocket, rolled 
his eyes up to the ceiling and then ended 
up by fixing them on me with a glare 
that was no doubt intended to be bale- 
ful, but which was really ridiculous. 

‘‘But he says he didn’t do it,” here in- 
terposed the other guardian, who had 
all along seemed to be on my side. 

‘‘Of course he'd say so,” blustered 
young Tretbar. ‘‘He doesn’t want to 
be hanged. Nobody does. It doesn’t 
feel abit good,” and he ran his finger 
around inside his collar suggestively. 
‘‘My poor cousin, to think he should 
come to this!” 

‘‘Have you noticed anything strange 
in his actions lately?” inquired Mr. 
Hodgkins, assuming a judicial look as 
he planted a chair directly in Tretbar's 
path. 

‘*Er—no, I can’t say that I have,” ans- 
wered the latter, halting suddenly and 
looking a little queer. 

‘‘When did you see—the late lamented 
last ?” went on the other, after pausing 
an instant to think of a suitable term for 
the deceased. 

This question seemed a poser for Du- 
mont. He changed from one foot to 
the other, twisted nervously the fringe 
of hair on his upper lip and finally ans- 
wered: ‘‘I guess it must be all of six- 
teen years.” 

‘*What!” exclaimed Mr. Hodgkins, 
almost springing from his chair. 

We were all astonished at this an- 
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nouncement. Somehow it had seemed 
that the man who came down to claim 
the body must have been on intimate 
terms with the dead man. His manner 
at first had certainly led us to believe 
that such was the case. 

‘‘Is he married? Has he any nearer 
relatives than yourself?” inquired Hodg- 
kins’s companion. 

‘*I—I don’t know,” replied the dude, 
who appeared to be gradually wilting. 
‘*I tell you I haven't seen or heard from 
him in about sixteen years, and then I 
was quite a small boy.” | 

‘‘But your card, with the address 
printed on it was found in his pocket," I 
ventured to interpose. 

‘*My aunt must have given it to him 
when she went to Chicago, where he 
came from, and perhaps he was going 
to call on me. It was pretty yellow. 
When the dispatch came I thought [ 
ought to represent the family, don't you 
know?” 

I thought I saw through it now. Du- 
mont Tretbar was a young swell, of 
limited brain and unlimited aspirations 
for notoriety. When the telegram ar- 
rived he thought he saw a splendid op- 
portunity to figure in the papers and— 

But here an appalling thought‘ occur- 
red to me. Of course the reporters 
would eagerly seize on this incident and 
write it up in lurid colors. My name 
would naturally figure prominently in 
all the accounts. What would Aunt 
Louise, what would Edna think when 
they read it? 

What must they think in any case at 
not having heard from me in so long? 
In the haste with which I had left the La 
Farges' I had neglected to state where 
any letters that might come for me 
should be sent. I had been ill two weeks. 
What must be the state of mind of 
the people in Cincinnati at not having 
heard from me in that time? Andnow, 
if the first word they received about me 
was in the form of this newspaper report 
the shock would be awful. 

A sort of trembling came over me, 
and I put my arm on Cameron's coat 
sleeve, feeling as if I must stay mysel{ 
on something. 

Meantime the two guardians of my 
person were interrogating young Tret- 
bar, without much success, however. 
He seemed to be all froth and bluster, 
and was apparently quite incapable of 
doing any practical good in this sad 
emergency. 

Finally he went out with Mr. Hodg- 
kins, whereupon the other guardian, 
whose name I had by this time ascer- 
tained was Ferguson, moved his chair 
close over to the sofa and began: *' Mr. 
Brooke, I can’t believe you would do 
this awful thing, but the constable ain't 
here and Hodgkins and I have got todo 
our duty at keepin’ you safe till he 
comes back.” 

‘‘ Where has he gone?” inquired Cam- 
eron. 

‘‘Gone off on the firemen's picnic to 
Coney Island,” replied Mr. Ferguson, 
adding, as he scratched the back of his 
head in perplexity: ‘‘I don’t see just 
how we're to get the straight of this. 
That young feller that come out here 
from town don’t appear to be wortn 
much.” 

‘* And you think it your duty to hold 
my friend till the constable comes back ?” 
reinarked Cameron. 

‘‘Sartain,” was the prompt response. 
‘‘ That is, unless there’s somethin’ turns 
up in the meantime that shows the man 
upstairs kllled himself or—” and he 
lowered his voice significantly—" p'ints 
to the real one who did it.” 

At this moment there was a knock on 
the door. Mr. Ferguson went to open 
it, and admitted a bell boy bearing a 
tray containing two bottles of beer and 
a couple of glasses. 

The boy gazed at me curivusly while. 
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he wasin the room, and when he had 
gone Mr. Ferguson opened one of the 
bottles, poured out two glasses of the 
stuff and held one towards me. 

‘“Will you join me?” he said. 

‘‘No, thank you. I never drink it,” I 
told him. 

At once he turned to Cameron and re- 
peated the invitation. A strange glitter 
came into the latter's eyes. 

“Yes, thank yon,” he said, and left 
my side to take the proffered glass. 

Until 1 saw him get up I had quite 
forgotten the incident of the Casino 
roof. Now it came back to me with 
Startling distinctness. 

If possible I must save this fellow who 
meant so welland did soill, from another 
fall. 

‘‘Oh, Cameron," 1 called out quickly, 
“‘ there zs something you can do for me.” 

My exclamation was so sudden that 
both he and Mr. Ferguson turned to 
look at me. AS soon as Cameron's eye 
caught mine, I saw that he understood. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Ferguson,” he said, 
**but on second thought I will not take 
anything now. What isit, Brooke?” he 
added, when he reached my side. 

‘‘T won't keep you any longer,” I told 
him. ‘‘ You ought to go back and re- 
port to the Schlessingers at once. You 
<an return later, and on your way will 
you please find one of the Farrington 
Doys and tell him I should like to see 
him here for a few minutes? That is all.” 

He shook my hand, gave me a grate- 
ful look and hurried off without once 
glancing at the tempter in the shape of 
homely, bewildered Mr. Ferguson, who 
stood there with the glass in his hand, 
as if he did not quite know what to do 
with it Before he had decided the 
door opened again to admit Mr. Hodg- 
kins and Dumont Tretbar, both of 
whom seemed greatly excited. 

(Zo be continued.) 


WHEELING LIKE THE WIND. 


A BICYCLE rider, Arthur Zimmerman by 
mame, having ridden a half mile dash inthe 
authenticated phenomenal time of 1 minute 
‘6 4-5 seconds, the New York Sun discusses 
this and other wheeling records as com- 
pared with the achievements of the trotting 
horse. Referring to Zimmerman’s record 
it says 

One feature of his late exploit is the fact 
that it virtually equals the best time in 
which a half mile has been covered by a 
trotter when in competition with other 
trotters. This time, it is stated, was 1 min- 
tute 4 1-4 seconds, made by Nancy Hanks. 
dn stud ying Zimmerman’s record, time al- 
dowance must be made for 2 1-2 or 3 seconds 
always lost by acyclist in consequence of 
the fact that bicycle races are from astand- 
ing start, while trotting races are froma fly- 
ing start. Take 2 1-2 seconds from Zimmer- 
man's 1 minute 6 4-5 seconds and the result 
virtually equals Nancy Hanks’s time. Take 
three seconds and the result is a half sec- 
ond better. Zimmerman, however, is still 
far behind the best trotting time for the 
half mile, though virtually even with the 
best trotting time for the half made by one 
horse out ot a field of starters. 

The best time made in public by a trotter 
for a quarter mile is 30 seconds, which has 
‘been made by both Maud S. and Sunol. 
Sunol in a private trial has made 2g 1-2 sec- 
onds. As Zimmerman and two others have 
made a flying quarter in 29 4-5 seconds at 
the Hartford tournament, the wheel is ‘‘in 
it’’ at a quarter mile with those magnificent 


trotters Following is a table of records at 
‘tthe same distances in the two sports: 
TROTTING. 
Dis M. S. Name. 
smile 2083-4 - - Maud S. 
2miles 4 43 - + Fanny Witherspoon 
3 miles 7 211-4 - - Huntress 
4 miles 10 21-2 + «= Satellite 
smiles1300 - - += Lady Mack. 
ao miles 27 231-4 - ~- Controller 


go Miles 58 25 Captain McGowen 


BICYCLING, 

Dis. M. 8. Name. 
xrmile 2 36 - = - W. C. Jones 
2miles 4593-5 - °* - W. C. Jones 
3miles 7 381-5 - - = W. C. Jones 
4 miles 10 183-5 - = ° W. C. Jones 
smiles 12 54295 = = -« W.C. Jones 

to miles 26 414-5 © = © H. Parsons 


‘go miles 53 452-5 - = H. Parsons 


That bicycling time is faster above three 
aniles is perhaps explained by the fact that 
¢rotters rarely speed above one mile. 
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AUTUMN. 
RED leaves, yellow leaves, 
Stubble fields and garnered sheaves, 
Brown bare reeds and swaying rushes, 
Empty nests in leafless bushes, 
Lonely swallows, silent thrushes, 
Falling leaves, falling leaves, 
Frosty mornings, chilly eves, 
All proclaim our summer over, 
Winter coming, Autuimnn here, 
And she reigns in matchless power, 
Stripping summer's leafy bower, 
Reigns in fruit if not in flower, 
As a matron she draws near; 
Purple, crimson, yellow spraying, 
Variegated colors playing 
In the woodland festooned masses, 
On the meadows frosted grasses, 
Falling leaves, falling leaves; 
Crimson blotches on the green, 
Summer's life blood flowing, flowing, 
And the forest gayly glowing 
With the leaves, Autuimn leaves, 
Rustling when the breezes blowing, 
Send them scudding, circling, snowing 
Purple, crimson, yellow leaves ; 
Winter coming, summer going, 
Autumn reigning, blushing, glowing 
AS a matron, wise and knowing, 
Filling barn, though stripping bower, 
Queen of fruit, if not of flower, 
Glorious in ripened power 
And the fullness of the year! 

—Philadelphia Ledger. 





Reading and Declamation. 


BY JUDSON NEWMAN SMITH. 


HE boys at school used to dislike 

the weekly declamation. They 

did not see the use of it, in the 

first place—but then, some of them did 
not see the use of arithmetic. Besides, 
it was embarrassing to make a show of 
one's self in a way that seemed ridicu- 
lous. Now the ability to declaim well 
is, on the contrary, very useful to man 
as well as boy, and a boy’s declamation 
is ridiculous only when he allows it to 
be so. Young fellows like to make 
sport of everything, and when Master 
Jones steps up to recite, a titter of 
course runs around the room. But when 
Master Jones has spoken half a dozen 
words with dignity and force there will 
not be a roving eye in the classroom. 
Master Jones has been careful and intel- 
ligent in his preparation; he has madea 
success and won the admiration of his 
fellows; when the public exercises come 
around, he will be chosen to declaim 
before the admiring parents and friends. 

The principal usefulness of declama- 
tory training to the ordinary person is 
that it gives ease and repose before an 
audience, admitting of a state of mind 
wherein one can collect his thoughts. 
Every man is at times called upon to 
say a few words in public; if he has not 
been accustomed to facing an audience, 
he will blush and stammer, though he 
only has to say, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 1 thank 
you!” 

While one is inexperienced, it is better 
to give readings instead of declama- 
tions. The memory is then not bur- 
dened, and the mind can devote its 
whole attention to the enunciation, the 
emphasis and the expression. You 
must be able to read aloud well before 
you can declaim well, and it is safe to say 
there are few good readers. Indeed not 
every one knows of what good reading 
consists. That was most vividly illus- 
trated in a literary society consisting of 
young fellows. 

One, who was slated for a reading, 
surprised his hearers by choosing for 
his unique effort a few verses from the 
Bible. Most every one had, at some 
time, studied these by heart, but few, if 
any, had appreciated the real depth of 
feeling—the anguish and the horror and 
the piteousness that those few verses 
depict; but, when the reader with a 
faint voice full of the suggestion of 
tears, pronounced the last words, not a 
listener moved, so strong was the spell, 
and every eye was glistening. 

Good reading involves several import- 


ant things: deliberation; distinctness in 
the sounding of every consonant; and 
expression above all. Expression means 
the full devolopment of all the fine 
shades of meaning as well as its heavy 
colors, and it is accomplished by paus- 
ing, hastening, emphasis, and rising, 
lowering and modulating the voice. 

The primary rule for expression is to 
give each word its proper value with re- 
gard to ail the others. 

Take, for instance, a sentence from 
the selection referred to, ‘‘ Why hast 
thou forsaken me?" When properly 
read, the first word has fully three times 
the value of the second; by prolonging 
or dragging it over three times the in- 
terval that the other words fill, the 
reader will approach the full expression 
of the agonized pleading that should be 
conveyed. The effect is further accom- 
plished by giving the second syllable of 
‘‘forsaken” twice the value of the 
others. 

The punctuation of a sentence should 
be strictly observed; its function is two- 
fold—to give time for breath and to 
make clear the sense; but punctuation 
does not supply all the pauses for the 
perfect reader; he will see that the 
force of an important word can be in- 
creased, the idea made more vivid and 
the sense delicately shaded by an al- 
most imperceptible pause after that 
word. 

The modulation of the voice ismighty 
for expression, and good training with 
intelligence will open up new force and 
suggestion entirely hidden to the slip- 
shod reader. The student who is anxi- 
ous and intelligent will, before studying 
a selection, read it, sentence by sen- 
tence, several times, until the full sense 
and force of each is mastered. He will 
then throw himself heartily into the 
spirit of the composition, and in reading 
it aloud endeavor to give full play to all 
the emotions it contains. 

There is always room for good reading 
no matter what the thing read—whether 
a newspaper paragraph or a poem, and 
after careful training in reading aloud 
a habit is formed of doing justice to all 
that the eye peruses, with the result of a 
full comprehension and a keener enjoy- 
ment when reading to one's self. Being 
able to read well, one is well prepared to 
become a good declaimer. 

Declamation is reading, without a 
book or manuscript and with gestures 
and other action. The novice is invari- 
ably awkward. This is because he is 
stiff; he holds the muscles of his body 
and limbs rigid and moves them with 
constraint. The secret of grace is ease. 
On the platform one should stand erect 
but at rest; and when gesturing, a mo- 
tion should be made, not with that spas- 
modic haste that comes from nervous 
constraint, but with a deliberateness 
that gives time to think the gesture out 
as it is made. 

A veteran actor recently told the 
writer two facts about acting on the 
stage, that apply to declamation. 
First he said that even among old pro- 
fessionals, before thorough familiarity 
with the business of a new play, the 
feeling of having tremendous hands and 
legs was an inseparable sensation; it 
would seem to the actor as if his feet 
and hands were every moment getting 
in his way. Mind you, even with pro- 
fessionals! We have all felt this when 
we faced an audience; and only fre- 
quent rehearsal and entire familiarity 
will do away with it. 

The other point was that, of all act- 
ing, the hardest thing was, not to act; 
to stand, to listen, while another char- 
acter is telling you a story is painful to 
a degree, says the informant; it is a re- 
lief when one finally has a line to speak 
and gains the freedom of full action. 
This -paradox is demonstrated every 
time a boy throws himself heartily into 


his declamation; at first, during the in- 
troductory sentences, he will feel con- 
strained and awkward, but when he has, 
with the courage of despair, thrown 
himself into the whirlpool of gesture, 
the action at once loosens the bonds, 
and a feeling of surprise is felt at the 
greater ease and confidence that is ex- 
perienced immediately. 

As to graceful gesture, constraint 
again marsthe performance. Too often, 
a hand is raised to the height of the 
chest when it should, like Mulberry 
Sellers's, go as high asjif it were reaching 
out for the heavens; the timid little 
movement, meant to express a grand 
sentiment perhaps, is ridiculous and 
somebody is sure tolaugh. Every gest- 
ure should be generous, with a free 
sweep; and a most important general 
rule for grace is, that every movement 
of the arm should be in the arc of a cir- 
cle. For instance, if one is to point 
Straight out from the right shoulder 
and toward the right, the motion of the 
hand would be from the point of repose 
at the right hip in an easy sweep up to 
the left breast, to the chin and out to 
the straight arm position. The first 
impulse of the novice would be to raise 
his hand and arm from his side without 
bending and with the motion of a pump 
handle. This is stiff and awkward, the 
other, free and graceful. 

Declamation is one of the branches of 
oratory, but it should not be confounded 
with that noble art, which isa union of 
noble thought, adequately expressed in 
declamation of the highest order. 
Whether or not you can be an orator, 
depends; orators, like poets, are born, 
not made; but declamatory expertness 
is necessary to oratory, and he who has 
an ambition to move hearts and sway 
minds from the rostrum can lay the 
necessary foundation by perfecting his 
reading and his declamation. 





W. P. R., New Britain, Conn. The stories 
mentioned may possibly be published in 
book form. 

W. F. P., New York City. We assume 
that our readers are gentlemen. 

R. S., New York City. By addressing the 
American Angler, New York City, you can 
get the information you desire. 

W.R. Z., Geneva, N. Y. No better terri- 
tory for fishing, shooting and camping can 
be found than on the St. Lawrence River. 

S. J. D., Cleveland, O. THE ARGOSY pre- 
mium book offer applies to all readers of 
the paper. By ‘‘acopy”’.is meanta single 
number of THE ARGOSY. 

J. E. A., Grand Rapids, Mich. The blue 
coloring of some gun barrels is a result of 
firing, and you had better consult a gun- 
maker about blueing yours. 

CONSTANT READER, New York City. To 
join the National Guard one must be pro- 
posed at a company meeting and elected. 
The age limits are eighteen to sixty. Each 
member pays dues, and these vary with dif- 
ferent companies. 

CAMERA CRANK. 1. The Colonial cent of 
1773 is worth 10 cents to 20 cents, according 
to condition. 2. THE ARGOSY will publish 
an article on photography inthe near future. 
3. Weare fully supplied. 4. Photography, 
especially in its artistic branch, is still an 
excellent field for enterprise. 

J. S., Berkeley. 1. Baseball is still the 
national and the all popular game, though 
attendance at the professional games is not 
today what it was five years ago, owing to 
the suicidal wars in the professional ranks. 
2. It would need nothing less than a Roman 
augur to predict future freaks of fashion. 

W.C. Having successfully passed your 
éxamination for the West Point Military 


-Academy, the Congressman appoints you. 


and the appointment admits you to the 
Academy on the indorsment of the War De- 
partment. There is no set standard of 
height necessary for eligibility. The 
cadet’s allowance is $540 per year. 
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“To overcome that extreme Tired Feeling, or to 


‘build up your appetite and purify your blood, 
take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Possessing the best known vegetable tonic and 
alterative properties, it builds up in a perfectly 
natural way all the weakened parts, purifies 
and promotes healthy circulation of the blood, 
and makes you feel real hungry. 


“Like a New World.’’ 


“ After suffering a long time with indigestion 
and dyspepsia, I have taken in the past year six 
bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and it has done 
me more good than I can express. It almost 
seems likea new world to me. It is rare that I 
am troubled with my food, and I earnestly 
recommend 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


as aslight compensation for what it has done 
for me.” Mrs. W. F. RouNpDs, Brockton, Mass. 


Hoop’s PitLs—Invigorate the liver, regulate 
the bowels. Effective, but gentle. Price 25c. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES ENTIRELY CURED 
by Peek’« Invisible TUBULAR EAR 
fortable, Beit’ aijarting. “ wujcesctul 


where ali remedie+ FAIL. Iilustrated book and_ proofs 
FREE. Address F. HISCOX, 858 Broadway, New York. 


f° <-> BICYCLES GIVEN AWAY 


Le: FREE TO BOYS & GIRLS UNDER 18. 
EPs te any Boy or Girl wants an elegant High 


Say Grade Safety Bicycle (26 Inch wheels) free 















on easy conditions, write at once to 
WESTERN PEARL CO., Chicago, Il 





THE DUDE'S PROGRESS; PAST, PRESENT AND 


FUTURE. 





1791. 








HE WANTED TO PRACTICE ON PIE. 


“No, Bobby,” said his mother, ‘‘ one piece of 
pie is quite enough for you.” 

“It's funny,” responded Bobby with an in- 
jured air. “You say you are anxious for me 
to learn to eat properly, and yet you won’t 
even give mea chance to practice.""—Washing- 
ton Hatchet. 


THE craze of the souvenir spoon seems to 
have made quite a stir.—Baltimore American. 


THE FASHIONABLE GROAN. 





BILDERKIN—“ That table is altogether too 


rickety. 
on it’? 


Why, it creaks if you put your hand 


STOREKEEPER—“ Why, that’s all the style, 


sir. 


It’s built that way on purpose. 


You can't 


read an account of fashionable dinner parties 

without noticing how ‘the tables groaned un- 

der the weight of the delicacies.’ ways in the 
a 


regular way of business we ought toc 


rge $5 


extra for them kind of tables, but seeing it’s 


you,” etc.—Grip. 





GREAT-:-PREMIUM-:-OFFER! 








scriptions to THE GOS 


TO, 


Readers of The Argosy 


We will givea $35 BOYS’ BICYCLE, twee 


four inch wheel, adjustable, perfect in equipment and provided 
with all safeguards against tt Sa e any reader of T 
at fift 


E ARGOSY who will send us a club of 100 three months’ sub- 
y cents each. For fifty six months’ subscriptions, at one dollar each, or for 25 yearly 
] 


subscriptions at two dollars each, or for any combination of these subscriptions that will bring us fifty dollars, we wi 


give this splendid bicycle free of charge. 


Tue Arcosy Bicycle ts buclt to correspond in size with the 
36 to 4b inch size of the ordinary Bicycle. The WHEELS are 


24 inches tin diameter, 
have molded rubber 
Zires, and both run 
on hardened steel 
cones. Experience 
shows and {teaches 
Zhat these bearings 
will outwear any 
other kind of bear- 
ing. The SPOKES 
are made of No. 11 
spectal steel wire, 
with both ends en- 
éarged for strength. 
Strong braces are 
provided tostrength- 
en and combine the 
different parts. Steel 
DUST SHIELDS cover 
Jront and hind 
wheels. RUBBER 


FOOTRESTS are provided on the front Forks. 


wheel every time. 





The 
STEEL HANDLE-BAR 7s adjustable in height, ts of good 


This is a rare opportunity for every bright, energetic boy to secure a superior bicycle. 








jinest enamel, baked on a polished surface. 
mings are nickel-plated. 


length, with the ends bent forward and outward to bring 
the handles in the most comfortable position. 


An effict- 
ent BRAKE ts applied 
fo the Jront wheel. 


The SADDLE 7s of 
the hammock pat- 
fern, of improvea 


Shape, and ts stretch- 
edona set of ELAS- 
TIC WIRE SPRINGS. 
A neat and conven- 
zent TOOL BAG, con- 
taining O7l Can 
and Steel Wrench, 
and Spring Lamp 
Bracket are furnish- 
ed with each ma- 
chine. The FINISH 
zs most excellent, the 
Jrame of same being 
enameled, with sev- 
eral of the 
All trim- 


coats 


One week’s work will earn a 
Go to your friends and neighbors, show them this offer and tell them that you want them to subscribe 


to help you, and make plain to them the fact that THE ARGOSY is the best paper in the world for boys and girls—a 
clean, bright paper, that bristles with interesting stories and helpful articles. 


y 
SPE 6 | AL OFFER ] dollars’ worth of subscriptions—either yearly or part er teeth five dollars in cash 
# will entitle you to a bicycle. Thirty dollars worth of subscriptions and ten dollars 


in cash, or twenty five dollars worth of subscriptions and fifteen dollars in cash, or for fifteen dollars in subscriptions 
and twenty dollars in cash, we will send you this splendid machine. These subscribers must be new readers—not 


those who are now taking THE ARGOSY. Address: 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, 155 East 23d Street, New York. 
Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


If you prefer you can send part cash and part subscriptions. 


For instance: Forty 








JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment. 


UNE ANY OTHE 


Por Internal and External Use. 
Pamphlet free. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





1892 Sample Cards 2c. World Card Co. 31 Green Cin'ti 0 
YOUNG Feople can make money. We show them 

how. Write us. Nov. T. W. Co., Oswego, N. Y. 
FREE. and rings tf you cut this out and send to 
ee W. SIMPSON, 37 College Place, New York. 


Morphine Habit Cured In 19 
te 204 - N till le 
OP IUM Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Paget Sound catechism and 1 
its chiet city SEATTLE,WA S$ H | N GTON 
Send stamp to Eshelman, Llewellyn, & Co., Seattle, Wash. 
G00D LADY or GENTLEMAN 70 D 
WRITERS wanted 
Copying at home, Address A., Pus. Co., Lima, 0. 
A DAY SURE. &2, 15 Samples Free. Horse 
Owners buy 1 to @. Twenty other specialties. 
REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich 
HO M E Penmanship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, 
ete., thoroughly taught by MAIL. Cir- 
cularfre BRYANT & STRATTON’S, 419 Main 


St., Buffalo, 








A handsome catalogue of watches, chains 

















S'T UDY. Bookkeeping, Business Forms. 


N.Y 
—————e 
$50 APPOINTMENT ON 30 oAR 
ed 
Guarantee 8150 Profit in 4 Weeks 
or No Pay. Send stamp for free samples 
SHOOP & CO. Racine, Wis. 


NAME oo SSeS 
25 LOVELY CARDS, 1 RING, | LACE PIN,1 PATENT POUN« 


TAIN PEN, 1 FORGET-ME- NOT ALBUM, 400A bum Versesteay 
with the New end Popular Monthly, WAYSIDE GLEANINGS, 


THREES MONTHS FUR iv. BikD CARD 0O., CLINTONVILLE, CONNe 


LEARN STEAM ENGINEERING, and earn 


@100, a mouth. Send your name and ten cents in 
stumps toF, KEPPY, Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn. 








| 





and get six views from life, 
Send One Dollar in famoux Joliet. Ill., Prison. 
Sure to De interesting. ‘Address: J.P. Beatty, Eaton, O. 


baci tt BICYGLES 


with no extracharge. Mfrs Price|Ours 

90 Crescent Safety, ball bear’gs $90) $76 
Mercury Diamond Safety, all steel “ $100) $75 
Springfield Roadster. headers imposs “* = $120) $70 
0) Amer. Champion, highest ie, ‘* $1001 $60 
Others as cheap,all makes new or2d hd, lowest vrices 
Cata free. Rouse, Hazard & Co., 14 GSt., Peoria, Ill. 


can be earned at our NEW line satan 
rapidly and honorably, by those o: 

either sex, young or old, and in their 
own localities, wherever they lire. Any 
one can do the work. Easy to learn. 


We furnish everything. We start you. No risk. You can devote 
your spare moments, or all your time to the work. This isan 
entirely new lead,and brings wonderful success to every worker. 
Beginners are earning from $25 to $50 per week and upwards, 
and more after a little experience. We can furnish you the em- 
ployment and teach you FREE. No space to explain here. Full 
information FREE. TRUE & CO., AUGUSTA, MAINE, 


$1,000 


In Cash Prizes, Gold Watches, 
Sewing Machines, Diamonds, &c. 


If You Guess This Rebus. 














THE NOUSEHOLD COMPANION will give 
$200 Cash to the Ist person sending a correct 
solution to the above Rebus. To the 2d, @100; 
to the 8d, #50; to the 4th, an elegant Dia- 
mond Ring. To each of the next 10, a SOLID 
GOLD WATCH To the next 10, a Beautiful 
SUk Dress Pattern of 14 yards; to each of the 
next 6, a @45 Sewlng Machine, To the next 
25, a Nickel or Gold-Piated Wateh, To each 
of the next 50, a valuable Business or House 
Lot, The above Rebus makes two words. An- 
swers must reach us onor before Dee. 10, 1891. 
With your answer send 25c. postal note or 
80c, in stamps fer a subscription to our Il- 
lustrated 16pp. Paper, worth a dollar a year. 
Our December issue will announce the result of 
the contest, with names and addresses of the win- 
ners, We have given away over $30,000 in prizes 
and premiums to our subscribers in the past two 
years and now have over 800,000 Circulation, 

rite your answer and name and address plainly, 
and enclose subscription money to 

PANION, 


HOUSEHOLD CO 
43 Beekman St., NewYork City. P, 0. Box 2049. 





The Household Companionis an old es- 
tablished reliable publication, and our 
readers can be sure of honest treatment 
and proof that prizes are paid, 
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" NGNEGT-BOKE For Boils, Pimples 

( The Testimony of ere ree ae carbuncles, 

q , | scrofulous sores, 

< r/ eczema, and all other 
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of Great Britain, 


abled to guarantee its invariable purity. 
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YEARS—during which time— 
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Donald Kennedy, 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Dear Sir: I took your 
Medical Discovery for one 
year for Scrofula on my knee. 
When I began I was told by 


the Doctors my limb would} 


have to be amputated, but it 
cured me. Well, that was 13 
years ago and no signs of it 
since. I thought you and the 
world ought to know it. 


Yours very truly, 
Mrs. M. D. Dacron. 
Aug. 8, 1891. Edina, Mo. 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery, 
everywhere. Price $1.50. 





PERSON WHO ANSWERS 
wT OA 


EVER 
fHIS 


cuits ae 


AIN 
ld OBts A spa cling 5 m of beauty. G1 
- 18K. lid Gold Genuins 


eso 


jewelry oes OF can ay ein 

ed by you absolutely free. aE yes 
wish to secure this waluable prow 
eut, measure your Angee with 
jece ot string, to insure a perfect 

Ee then C Ur ‘OUT THIS ADV. 


GOODS that will bring you in 
more money than anything else 
1n America. . Absolute certainty. 
Nocapital equired, and sv 
for either sex. This ts a bone-fids 
offer, made by a thoroughly reli- 
able house, to the subscribers 
pate ranteed. Show this to your friends, 
of these Golden Boxex for 25c, Address 
PSON, 87 College Place, New York 





OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. OENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Seaciat Acenrs. | 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 





From Dr. REDWOOD, Ph.D. Ph.D., F.C.S., F.LC., Professor of 
Chemistry and Pharmacy to the Pharmaceutical Society 


EING authorised by Messrs. Pears to purchase at any 

and all times and of any dealers samples of thei 

Soap (thus ensuring such samples being of exactly the 
same quality as is supplied to the general public) and to 
submit same to the strictest chemical analysis, I am en 


My analytical and‘ practical experience of Pears’ Soap 
now extends over a lengthened period—NEARLY FIFTY 


I have never come across another Toilet 
Soap which so closely realises 
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Price, = ° - C 
i With Cushion Tires 


















BALL BEARINGS, INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS, GUARANTEED 












—_ 


relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that 
tired feeling. : 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 


| plies 











3 
my ideal of perfection, + CATALOGUES FREE 
Its purity is such that it may be used with perfect confi- 2 FROM 
dence upon the tenderest and most sensitive skin— 5 $20 to St > $165. 
EVEN THAT OF A NEW BORN BABE.» = = Y \argest Line ein the World 
=! ‘h ee NE for Catalogue. 
nvhestnalvaitedtavaivatiulstaswavattus uaa \iadhtictlahait gti gt gt ye il thy Acitadianincatconsas 
DALIAN NL : tt a os | THE J, “WILKINSON CO., 269-271 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 









THE 


\°s ACENTS WANTED-ex |B 
a (GEEATAMERICAN 


BICYCLE 


~ kstablishment in the World. 


= 50 STYLES, wit 
WS SOLID, CUSHIONon 
PNEUMATIC TIRES. Hzheet 
Finish, fest Materia als und Workmanship, Priees unparalleled. 
Diamond Frame, ‘or Genis. Drop Frame for Ladies or Gents. 
Catalogue free. For Agents Terms, é&c., send 10 cts. in stamps, 
LUBURG MFG. CO. 821, 828 & 825 N. Sth St. Phila. Pa. 
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reatest offer. 
to get orders for our ogiebrat 


Powder, and securea eet} | 
; Gold Band 
Tea Set, Dinner St, Gold 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Ca Salone 
Woebster’s Dictionary. AWERICAN ad 
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81 and 33 Vesey Ata ‘New York, 














= makesCanaries, ; 
of the nan SING. 

\ song of Cage Birds, pre- 

vents their ailments and \R N Keeps them in good health. 
It makes them sing even while shedding feathers, 

Mailed for 15e. Sold by all iN druggists, grocers & bird 
Chi stores. Bird Book free. THE BIRD FOOD CO., 

Bana 420 North Third Street, 


PHILADELPaIA, Pa. ~ 
Send also fora free sample 
and 


LADIES. | 


ows your ti 





Coffees and 
or Moss Rose 


of FRONEFELD's Horse 
Cattle Powder, the Destin the ™§ world, with free book. 


In replying to this adv. mention The Argosy. 








For Readers of The Argosy—A Great Offer! 


a. 


— HANDSOME PRIZE BOOKS— 





All those who are fond of reading, and would like to add some neat and handsome volumes to their library, have 
a rare chance to secure some standard works by taking advantage of the offer which we explain below. 


THIS IS THE LIST 


‘6PERILS OF THE JUNGLE,” by Lieut. R. H. Jayne. A 
spirited narrative of wild adventure. 


SIN THE WILDS OF NEW MEXICO,” by G. M. Fenn. A 
story of exciting adventure in the early days of the far Southwest. 


‘SNA'TURE’S YOUNG NOBLEMAN,” by Brooks McCormick, ’ 
tells in thrilling fashion of the struggles and triumphs of an ill used 
y- 


“PIRATE ISLAND.” by Harry Collingwood. 
fascinating sea stories ever written. 


‘SIN SOUTHERN SEAS,”’ by Frank H. Converse. 
ing story of sea and shore. 


One of the most 


An enchant- 





OF FREE BOOKS: 


“GILBERT THE TRAPPER,” by Capt. C. B. Ashley. A 
Western story of more than ordinary power and interest. 


‘OTHE GOLDEN MAGNET,” by G. M. Fenn. A tale of far 
away lands and stirring adventure. 


“OTHAT TREASURE,” by Frank H. Converse. One of the 
most énjoyable stories this favorite author ever penned. 


‘“SERIC DANE,” by Matthew White, Jr. A tale of mistaken 
identity that holds the reader’s interest enchained to the very end. 


pitas YOUNG SOLDIERS,” by Lieut. W. R. Hamilton, 
U.S. A. A collection of very useful and entertaining articles on 
military companies, West Point life, etc. 


HOW TO CET THE BOOKS FREE. 


We are very anxious to get THE ARGosy into the hands of new readers, to let every one see its rich store of literary 


and pictorial wealth. There are probably some among your friends who have never taken THE ARGOSY, and do not know 
Show them your ARGOsy and get them to purchase a copy of it: 


how far ahead it stands of all other papers of its class. 
either from you or from a newsdealer. 


And for every copy of THE ARGOSY that you will sell to a new reader we will give 


you for your trouble any one of the above premium books that you may select. 
af you sell ten copies you will get ten books. 


copy you will get one book , 


Lf you sell one 
You must send THREE 


Two Cent Stamps ¢o pay postage and packing on Eacu Book, or no premium can be sent. 


The extra papers for your friends can be obtained from your newsdealer if he happens to have any copies on hand. 
If he has not, he can order them for you, or you can get them direct from the publisher by sending, besides the postage 


for the books, five cents for each paper—stamps will be taken as payment. 


not now readers of the THE ARGOSY. 


These copies must be sold to those who are 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, 155 East 23d mises New York. 
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